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Computer  use  growing  at  JJC 


Community  colleges 
prep  for  celebration 


by  Shonda  Talerico 

Instead  of  popping  a car  hood  to  learn 
automotive  electrical  fundamentals,  JJC 
students  seat  themselves  in  front  of  a com- 
puter. 

At  a touch  of  the  keyboard,  the  computer 
systematically  displays  and  explains 
storage  batteries,  ignition  systems,  charg- 
ing systems,  starting  systems,  accessories 
and  instrumentation. 

The  computer  program  created  by 
automotive  instructor  Timothy  Airney  is 
just  one  example  of  how  computers  are  be- 
ing used  at  JJC  to  enhance  learning. 

“The  computer  offers  individualized  in- 
struction," Airney  said.  "I  wanted  to 
broaden  the  use  of  computers  in  the 
classroom." 

Airney  has  designed  a similar  program 
to  teach  transmission  fundamentals.  In  ad- 
dition to  aiding  his  students,  the  computer 
program  are  helping  Airney  fulfill  re- 
quirements for  his  master's  degree. 

"The  use  of  computers  is  as  fundamen- 
tal a skill  as  reading  and  writing,"  JJC 
President  Raymond  A.  Pietak  said.  "We 
strive  not  only  to  familiarize  our  students 
with  the  computer’s  potential,  but  also  to 
provide  them  with  hands-on  experience  in 
operating  computers.” 

Since  1984,  JCC  has  spent  approximately 
$1.4  million  on  computer  equipment,  in- 
cluding $550,000  for  a new  central  com- 
puter system. 

Increasingly,  instructors  like  Airney  are 
integrating  computers  into  the  cur- 
riculum, according  to  Scott  Olsen, 
academic  computing  supervisor. 

“Not  everyone  has  a use  for  computers, 
but  we  try  to  develop  ways  to  allow 
students  in  each  curriculum  to  become 
familiar  with  computer  capabilities," 
Olsen  said. 

Some  instructional  programs,  such  as 
fine  arts  and  culinary  arts,  may  purchase 
integrated  software,  Olsen  said.  For  ex- 
ample, fine  arts  students  create  art  work 


with  the  help  of  design  software  and 
culinary  arts  students  learn  cost  portion 
management  or  nutrition  analysis  on  com- 
puter. 

Computer  assisted  tutoring  is  another 
aspect  of  computer  technology  at  JJC.  In 
the  foreign  language  area,  students  in  in- 
troductory French  and  Spanish  classes  use 
a computer  as  a tutor  to  enhance  their 
grammar  and  vocabulary  skills.  In  the 
mathematics  area,  students  in 
developmental  classes  use  computer 
assisted  tutoring  to  strengthen  their  skills. 

“Computers  are  used  in  courses  to 
prepare  material  and  outside  to  supple- 
ment instruction,"  said  physics  instructor 
Dr.  Curtis  Hieggelke.  Computers  in  the 
physics  curriculum  create  and  display 
graphs  of  laboratory  experiment  results 
Computer  tutorials  are  also  available. 

Agriculture  instructor  Jerry  Cassady 
teaches  animal  science  students  to  use  a 
computerized  audit  system  to  compare 
swine  production  rates.  The  swine  control 
program  records  the  pigs'  weight  gain, 
gives  the  projected  date  that  an  ideal 
market  weight  will  be  achieved  and  even 
predicts  the  selling  price. 

Computer-aided  design  (CAD)  has 
become  so  popular  among  JJC  students 
and  professionals  who  return  to  JJC  to  up- 
date their  skills  that  the  college  has  ex- 
panded its  CAD  laboratory  and  is  planning 
further  growth.  Computer-aided  design 
software  is  also  used  by  JJC  landscape 
design  students. 

A significant  portion  of  the  money  which 
JJC  has  invested  in  computers  has  been 
spent  to  increase  students'  computing 
stills.  The  college  is  in  its  second  year  of 
offering  a sophisticated  academic  com- 
puting environment  through  its  academic 
computing  laboratories.  JJC  has  several 
computing  labs  on  the  Main  Campus,  at 
the  Louis  Joliet  Renaissance  Center  and  at 
Continued  on  Page  2 


Joliet  Junior  College  will  join  more  than 
1 ,200  community  colleges  across  the  nation 
in  celebrating  National  Community  Col- 
lege Month  during  February.  As  the  na- 
tion’s oldest  public  community  college. 
JJC  has  participated  in  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  community  college  move- 
ment. 

More  than  five  million  students  took 
credit  classes  at  America’s  community 
colleges  last  year,  representing  41  percent 
of  all  undergraduate  students  and  55  per- 
cent of  all  first-time  freshmen  in  the  US. 

During  February,  colleges  throughout 
the  nation  invite  public  participation  in 
events  which  celebrate  the  theme 
"Community  Colleges:  Where  America 
Goes  to  College.” 

"The  educational  role  of  community  col- 
leges has  broadened  significantly  in  the  89 
years  since  the  inception  of  Joliet  Junior 
College  as  an  experimental  college 
preparatory  program,"  JJC  President 
Raymond  A.  Pietak.  "Today,  community 
colleges  offer  comprehensive  services 
which  include  pre-baccalaureate  degree 
programs;  occupational,  technical  and 
vocational  skills  programs  leading  direct- 
ly to  employment;  adult  education  pro- 
grams; personal  development  courses; 
economic  develoment  assistance;  plus  the 
support  services  necessary  to  assit  our 
students  in  striving  toward  their  goals. 


The  JJC  Institute  of  Economic 
Technology  has  been  selected  by  the  US 
Department  of  Education  to  establish  the 
nation’s  third  Demonstration  Center  for 
the  Retraining  of  Dislocated  Workers. 

The  selection  and  corresponding  $212,000 
grant  were  announced  on  Monday, 
January  22,  by  4th  District  Congressman 
George  E.  Sangmeister. 

“When  I heard  we  were  getting  the  grant 
I was  pleased,"  Sangmeister  said.  “The 
center  deserves  the  award  on  its  merits.  I 
have  supported  JJC's  Dislocated  Worker 
Assistance  Center  since  its  inception  and  I 
appreciate  the  role  which  it  has  played  in 
cutting  the  unemployment  rate  within  the 
(Will  County)  area." 

Sangmeister  said  he  expects  the  need  for 
assistance  programs  for  dislocated 
workers  to  accelerate  as  employment  in 
defense-linked  industries  decreases. 

“The  Cold  War  is,  in  fact,  over,  and 
there  is  going  to  have  to  be  some  rethink- 
ing on  how  we  are  going  to  handle  our 
priorities,  meaning  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  cutting  back  on 
defense  spending." 

The  national  demonstration  center  will 
operate  as  an  extension  of  the  Dislocated 
Worker  Assistance  Center  which  JJC 
opened  in  July  1983.  Dislocated  worker 
centers  counsel,  place  and/or  retrain  peo- 
ple who  have  lost  jobs  through  plant 
closures,  mass  layoffs  or  technological  ad- 
vances in  the  work  place.  JJC’s  Dislocated 
Worker  Assistance  Center  has  served  2,706 


"Colleges  like  Joliet  Junior  College  ure 
community-based,"  Pietak  said.  "We 
focus  on  the  needs  of  the  district  we  serve, 
yet  we  remain  cognizant  of  the  trends  and 
needs  ut  the  state,  regional,  national  and 
international  levels  ’’ 

Joliet  Junior  College  serves  a district 
which  includes  all  or  part  of  seven  coun- 
ties Will,  Grundy,  LaSalle,  Livingston, 
Kankakee,  Kendall,  and  Cook.  Classes  are 
offered  on  a semester  basis;  there  ore 
16-week  Spring  and  Fall  semesters  und 
two  six-week  summer  sessions.  Day,  even- 
ing and  weekend  classes  are  available.  A 
limited  number  of  classes  are  offered  by 
audio  or  videocassette  to  accommodate 
people  with  tight  schedules. 

Classes  can  be  taken  at  the  Main  Cam- 
pus in  west  Joliet,  the  Louis  Joliet 
Renaissance  Center  in  downtown  Joliet, 
the  Bolingbrook  Town  Center,  Romeoville 
Center  and  more  than  30  satellite  sites 
throughout  the  college  district. 

The  college  is  governed  by  an  elected 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  members  of  this 
Board  are  Patricia  A.  Schneider  of 
Shorewood,  chairman;  James  L.  Wright  of 
Bolingbrook,  vice  chairman,  Eleanor 
McGuan-Boza  of  Joliet,  secretary;  Robert 
J.  Wunderlich  of  Joliet;  Joyce  E.  Heap  of 
Newark;  Leonard  L.  Hodgman  of  Joliet; 
Thomas  C.  Smith  of  Mlnooka  and  student 
trustee  John  R,  Underwood  of  Joliet. 


people,  most  of  whom  reside  in  Will  Coun- 
ty. 

JJC  President  Raymond  A.  Pietak  said 
the  awarding  of  the  grant  “Is  illustrative  of 
the  college's  commitment  to  utiizlng  its 
resources  to  assist  people  to  prepare  for 
the  dramatic  changes  confronting  our 
society  today  and  tomorrow." 

As  a demonstration  center,  the  college 
will  publicize  the  methods  and  procedures 
which  led  to  its  having  been  ranked  among 
the  top  eight  Dislocated  Worker 
Assistance  Centers  in  the  country  in  1987. 
JJC  will  provide  materials  to  existing 
dislocated  worker  centers  and  will  assist 
with  the  start-up  of  new  centers. 

The  DOE  grant  to  JJC  covers  a two-year 
period  ending  December  31, 1991. 

Andrew  L.  Mihelich,  executive  director 
of  JJC's  Institute  of  Economc  Technology, 
said  the  district  served  by  Joliet  Junior 
College  "Is  a microcosm  of  America’s 
employment/unemployment  situation. 

“We  still  have  significant  populations  of 
long-term  unemployed,  underemployed, 
and  persons  ana  communities  in  transi- 
tion," Mihelich  said.  "We  are  a mirror  of 
the  worker  retraining  issues  facing 
America  today  and  tomorrow  ” 

The  college  will  also  develop  new  ap- 
proaches to  recruiting  dislocated  worker 
programs  to  those  who  qualify  for 
assistance. 

“This  outreach  initiative  will  probably 
Continued  on  Pago  3 


Dr.  Raymond  A.  Pietak  (left),  president  of  Joliet  Junior  College,  recently  received  a 
$500  contribution  from  David  Ciarletle.  president  of  Crane  Kemlite.  The  contribution  will  be 
utilized  for  Crane  Scholarship  for  Widows  and  Children  at  the  college. 


Dislocated  Worker  Program  expanding 


editorial 


P. S./WASHINGTON 


a weekly  column  by 
U.S.  Senator  Paul  Simon  ot  Illinois 


EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  THE  TASTE  OF  FREEDOM 


A century  from  now  historians  will  look 
back  upon  the  past  few  weeks  as  a turning 
point  in  world  history. 

Whether  they  will  regard  our  response  to 
this  series  of  events  as  adequate  is  less 
clear. 

If  anyone  had  told  us  six  months  ago  that 
the  Berlin  Wall  would  be  coming  down  and 
that  freedom  would  be  reaching  out  e 
to  Bulgaria,  we  would  have  regarded  all  of 
that  as  someone's  fantasy.  Yet  it  has  hap- 
pened. 

During  my  US  Army  service  in  1951  to 
1953,  I served  in  an  organization  that  no 
longer  exists,  called  the  Counter  In- 
telligence Corps. 

I was  stationed  in  civilian  clothes  in  a 
home  near  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  in 
the  city  of  Coburg.  I lived  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  when  I climbed  to  the  top  I could 
look  into  Soviet  territory. 

You  could  see  the  Soviet  machine  guns, 
manned  by  the  East  German  Volks  Polizei 
("People's  Police"),  aimed  at  the  no 
man's  land  between  East  and  West  Ger- 

Under  orders  from  the  Soviets,  the  East 
Germans  had  erected  barbed  wire  fences, 
and  plowed  an  area  about  30  feet  wide  into 
which  they  periodically  placed  land  mines. 
Spotlights  also  were  part  of  the  scene 
along  the  border. 

At  one  point,  where  a road  formerly 
crossed  the  border,  the  East  Germans  dug 
a hole  about  seven  feet  wide  and  20  feet 
long,  and  about  five  feet  deep,  just  before 
the  border.  Any  East  Germans  brave 
enough  to  attempt  to  crash  all  the  other 


feet. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  barriers,  people 
risked  their  lives  to  escape  to  freedom.  Too 
frequently  they  didn't  make  it.  If  they 
were  shot  down,  or  were  seriously  wound- 
ed and  bleeding,  they  stayed  there  until 
dead  or  until  someone  on  the  Soviet  side, 
who  presumably  had  a map  of  where  the 
land  mines  were,  came  to  take  away  the 
body  or  the  wounded  person. 

It  was  grim.  Those  were  days  I shall 
never  forget.  Freedom  has  always  meant 
more  to  me  because  of  that  Army  ex- 
perience. 

But  now  the  entire  picture  has  changed 
dramatically.  Almost  half  the  East  Ger- 
man population  has  visited  West  Germany 
freely  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  bar- 
riers have  been  removed,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, and  it  appears  doubtful  that  even 
the  most  ruthless  dictator  can  return  com- 
pletely to  the  old  days. 

It  does  not  surprise  me  to  read  the  com- 
ments of  the  East  German  visitors,  com- 
ments that  sound  strange  to  most  of  us. 

“They  even  have  oranges  and  pineap- 
ples for  sale  in  West  Germany,"  an  excited 
East  German  told  a reporter  upon  returing 
to  East  Germany. 

It  reminded  me  of  a 12-year-old  boy  who 
risked  his  life  to  cross  the  border  when  I 
was  stationed  in  Germany.  I asked  him  if 
he  knew  the  danger  he  was  taking.  Yes,  he 
told  me,  he  did.  Then,  why  did  the  boy  do 
it,  I asked  him.  I shall  never  forget  his  rep- 
ly: "I  tasted  a chocolate  bar  that  a relative 
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Continued  from  Page  1 
JJC  North-Romeoville  to  serve  the  varied 
needs  of  its  students. 

The  labs  feature  a variety  of  equipment, 
including  AT&T,  Apple-Macintosh  and 
IBM.  The  largest  of  these  labs,  the 
Academic  Computing  Center  in 
J-Building,  provides  students  with  an  op- 
portunity to  work  with  an  advanced 
microcomputer  system  which  links  in- 
ludes  a STARLAN  and  Novell  network.  As 
a package,  the  microcomputer  labs  pro- 
vide experience  in  a variety  of  operating 
systems,  including  UNIX,  MS/DOS, 
PC/DOS,  and  Apple/Macintosh  systems. 

“We  provide  an  environment  that  offers 
experience  on  minicomputers  and 
microcomputers  and  that  resulted  in 
renewed  interest  by  students,"  Pietak 
said.  "We  are  also  able  to  teach  more 
sophisticated  languages  which  better 
serve  our  students." 

JJC's  purpose,  simply  put,  is  to  “enable 
students  to  have  access  to  computers,” 
Pietak  said. 
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Letters  to 
the  editor 

Dear  Editor, 

The  cartoon  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Dec.  8, 1989  Blazer  is  prompting  this  letter 
because  it  depicts  well-meaning  Christians 
who  are  advocated  for  a voiceless, 
powerless  fetal  child  as  loud-mouthed  ex- 
tremists and  it  indicates  a life  isn't  worth 
saving  because  of  the  evils  in  this  world  of 
drugs,  violence,  and  abuse. 

Enclosed  is  a cartoon  for  the  next 
publication  in  answer  to  the  one  published, 
Decause  I feel  the  worst  evil  in  this  world  is 
the  decision  to  end  a life  that  is  trustingly, 
safely  harbored  in  his  mother's  womb. 
From  the  moment  of  conception,  this  life  is 
unique,  with  genes  no  other  human  will 
have,  decided  at  the  very  moment  of 
union.  His  ancestry  began  years  ago  and  to 
abort  him  is  an  end  to  that  line  through  a 
brutal,  painful  dismemberment.  The  baby 
is  not  the  only  victim;  so  is  the  mother, 
father,  grandparents,  siblings,  and  friends 
because  that  mother  will  experience  grief, 
hurt,  and  depression  for  years  to  come. 
Her  body  will  go  through  hormonal 
changes  when  pregnant,  and  ripping  the 
baby  from  the  womb  disturbs  all  of  that 
creative  process.  Just  think,  4,000  of  these 
events  happen  daily  in  our  country!  When 
will  the  horrors  end? 

I belong  to  a local  group  that  promotes 
aiding  the  mother  and  baby  through  pro- 
blems of  unwed  motherhood  and  unwanted 
pregnancy.  Homes  are  found  and  financial 
help  provided.  There  is  no  judgment,  just 
canng  concern  for  both  mother  and  baby. 
Please  publish  this  to  inform  women  there 
are  people  who  care  and  want  to  be  of  help. 


brought  from  West  Germany.  I had  never 
tasted  anything  like  that  in  my  life.  I decid- 
ed that  if  they  had  things  like  that  in  the 
West,  I wanted  to  go  there." 

Now  the  people  of  almost  all  of  Eastern 
Europe  have  tasted  something  more  im- 
portant than  a chocolate  bar.  They  have 
tasted  freedom. 

It  Is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  we  in  the 
West  have  to  assist  that  struggling  growth 
of  freedom  to  make  sure  it  can  prosper. 

If  it  prospers,  then  our  children  and 
generations  to  come  will  live  in  a much 
safer  world,  and  we  can  devote  the 
resources  of  this  nation  and  other  nations 
to  much  more  constructive  things  than  an 
endless  pileup  of  weapons  that  threatens 
civilization. 


Letter  to  the 
Editor  Policy 

The  Blazer  will  accept  letters  to 
the  editor  signed  by  the  author.  A 
phone  number  should  be  included  for 
verification  purposes.  Names  may 
be  withheld  upon  request.  All  letters 
are  subject  to  review  by  the  editor. 
As  many  letters  as  possible  will  be 
published  in  each  issue,  space  per- 
mitting. 


Classifieds 

The  Student  Conservation  Association 
(SCA)  will  be  offering  over  1,000  conserva- 
tion and  resource  management  volunteer 
positions  for  high  school  students,  college 
students  and  older  adults  during  1990.  Op- 
portunities are  available  throughout  the 
year. 

Positions  are  filled  on  a competitive 
basis.  Although  specific  academic 
background  or  previous  field  experience 
may  be  required  for  some  positions,  many 
others  require  only  enthusiasm  and  the  ap- 
plicants interest  in  conservation  work. 

While  carrying  out  their  assignments, 
volunteers  receive  a grant  for  round  trip 
transportation  to  their  program  area:  a 
weekly  stipend  is  provided  to  offset  living 
expenses.  Free  housing  is  made  available 
by  the  hosting  agency.  A uniform 
allowance  is  also  provided  (if  required  by 
the  participating  agency). 

Contact  the  SCA  office  for  more  informa- 
tion at:  The  Student  Conservation  Associa- 
tion, PO  Box  550,  Charlestown,  NH  03603, 
(603)  826-1301  voice;  (603  ) 826-7755  FAX; 
(603  ) 826-5347  BBS. 


Classified  Policy 

Classified  ads  must  be  received  at 
the  Blazer  office  one  week  prior  to 
publication.  The  advertising  rate  is 
S5  per  ad.  Payment  is  required  in  ad- 
vance of  publication.  Ads  can  be 
dropped  off  at  the  Blazer  office, 
G1008  or  by  calling  Ext.  313. 
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news 


February  shows  set  News  In  Brief 


by  Shonda  Talerlco 

Four  free  sky  shows  are  planned  at  the 
Herbert  Trackman  Planetarium  during 
Feburary  as  part  of  the  1989-90 
planetarium  show  and  lecture  series. 

"The  Voyager  Encounters"  will  be 
presented  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
February  13,  and  Tuesday,  February  27. 
This  family  program  recaps  all  the 
Voyager  planetary  encounters  in  one 
40-minute  show. 

"About  the  Stars”  will  be  presented  at 
7:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  February  16.  This 
show  is  a part  of  a series  presented  by 
Elizabeth  Stiles,  planetarium  lecturer  for 
the  Cernan  Eartn  and  Space  Center  at 
Triton  College. 

"Those  Incredible  Stars  of  Winter"  will 


be  presented  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
February  22.  This  show  is  a family  pro- 
gram which  uses  constellations  visible  in 
the  winter  to  explore  the  properties  of 
stars,  their  ‘life  cycles'  and  concludes  with 
speculation  about  other  worlds  and  in- 
telligent beings. 

The  Herbert  Trackman  Planetarium  is 
located  in  the  F-Building  on  JJC's  Main 
Campus.  Persons  attending  planetarium 
shows  are  encouraged  to  arrive  early  since 
seating  is  difficult  once  the  chamber  is 
darkened. 

Special  planetarium  shows  may  be  ar- 
ranged for  groups  at  no  charge.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Natural 
Science/Physical  Education  department 
at  (815  ) 729-9020,  ext.  420. 


Agricultural  job  outlook 


• A young  farmer  stays  on  the  family 
farm,  raising  corn,  beans,  hay,  wheat  and 
cattle. 

• Another  man  becomes  a manager  for  a 
chemical  fertilizer  supply  company.  He 
also  serves  on  his  local  high  school's 
agricultural  advisory  board. 

• A girl  in  her  mid-20s  becomes  a grain 
merchandiser  for  a local  elevator. 

All  are  successful  graduates  of  JJC’s 
agricultural  program. 

Job  opportunities  for  graduates  of  the 
program  abound,  James  Ethridge,  chair- 
man of  JJC's  Agriculture  Department 
said. 

Instructor  William  Johnson  said  job  op- 
portunities are  bright  for  graduates 
because  in  Illinois  40  percent  of  all  jobs  are 
in  agriculture  or  agriculture-related 
fields. 

Nationally,  farmers  and  agriculture 
related  workers  total  20  percent  of  the 
work  force,  he  said. 

On  average,  JJC  graduates  in 
agriculture  production  are  choosing  from 
three  job  offers  each  and  those  in  swine 
confinement  are  choosing  from  seven  job 
offers  each,  he  said. 

Both  Ethridge  and  Johnson  credit  the 
department's  on-the-job  training  and  in- 
ternship program  with  helping  to  provide 
the  practical  experience  necessary  when 
looking  for  a job:  "It's  experience  that 
counts." 

The  department  also  operates  the 
140-acre  John  F.  Richards  Land 
Laboratory  on  the  college  property. 

When  speaking  to  area  high  school 
students  about  JJC's  agricultural  pro- 
gram, Johnson  said  many  are  surprised  to 
learn  about  the  wide  variety  of  work  in  the 
agricultural  field.  “It  sparks  a lot  of  in- 
terest." 

Because  farming  has  seen  some  tough 
times  in  recent  years,  Johnson  said 
agricultural  education  has  become  more 
and  more  important:  “Farms  need  to  be 
well  managed  and  efficient.  Those  are  the 
ones  where  the  economic  success  is." 

Dislocated  Worker... 

Continued  from  Page  1 
have  the  greatest  local  impact,"  Mihelich 
said.  “We  need  to  know  why  so  many 
potentially  eligible  individuals  have  not 
applied  for  dislocated  worker  services." 

The  JJC  Institute  of  Economic 
Technology  is  a comprehensive  and  coor- 
dinated economic  development  service  for 
residents  and  employers  within  the  Joliet 
Junior  College  District.  The  Dislocated 
Worker  Assistance  Center  plays  a signifi- 
cant role  in  the  employment  and  training 
functions  of  local  economic  development 
revitalization  efforts. 

Questions  regarding  the  National 
Demonstration  Center  for  the  Retraining 
of  Dislocated  Workers  or  the 
JJC/Dislocated  Worker  Assistance  Pro- 
gram can  be  directed  to  Andrew  Mihelich 
at  (815)  727-6544,  Ext.  1316. 
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In  Illinois,  some  88,786  farmers  farm  a 
total  of  23,526,664  acres. 

Students  in  agricultural  production  go  on 
to  become  equipment  managers,  crop  pro- 
ducers and  general  managers  on  large 
farms.  Many  graduates  are  also  moving 
into  grain  and  livestock  operations, 
Johnson  said. 

In  Will  County,  grain  farmers  are  work- 
ing 137,000  acres  of  corn,  124,900  acres  of 
soybeans  and  6,100  acres  of  wheat,  Morris 
Wolff,  University  of  Illinois  extension 
agent  said. 

Farms  in  Will  County  vary  widely  in  size 
and  purpose,  he  said.  There  are  328  farms 
ranging  in  size  from  50  to  179  acres;  357 
farms  ranging  in  size  from  180  to  500 
acres;  155  farms  ranging  from  500  to  1,000 
acres;  and  48  farms  over  1,000  acres. 

Kankakee  County  extension  advisor 
Robert  Curry  said  that  the  agriculture 
degree  is  “becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant." The  last  figures  on  employment 
indicate  a high  demand,  he  said. 

Starting  salaries  in  agriculture  produc- 
tion range  from  $17,000  to  $20,000,  Johnson 
said.  Those  in  swine  production  can  expect 
to  earn  between  $18,000  and  $23,000  the 
first  year. 

For  more  information  interested  per- 
sons are  invited  to  call  the  JJC  Agriculture 
Department  at  (815  ) 729-9020. 

BEFORE  YOU  CAN  I 
FOLLOW  YOUR 
DREAMS,  YOU'VE 
GOTTO  FOLLOW 
THE  RULES. 


r<® 


Men  who  don't  register  with  Selective 
Service  aren't  eligible  for  federal 
student  oid,  job  training,  and  most 
federal  employment.  So  register  at 
the  post  office  within  a month  of 
your  18th  birthday.  It  only  takes  five 
minutes  to  fillout  a simple  card. 


Rea  liter  With  Selective  Service, 
it's  QaSdt.  It's  Easy.  And  It's  The  Law. 


Allen  Nominated 
Professor  of  the  Year 

Virginia  Allen  of  Joliet  has  been  selected 
as  an  honored  nominee  by  the  Council  of 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Education 
(CASE)  in  the  1989  Professor  of  the  Year 
Program. 

Allen,  a JJC  business  education  instruc- 
tor, has  served  secretarial  students  with 
distinction  and  was  nominated  as  a result 
of  testaments  by  her  students  and  peers 
Allen  began  at  the  college  in  September 
1969.  The  nomination  recognizes  her  20 
years  of  distinguished  service  to  the  col- 
lege. 


Daytona  Beach 
Prepares  For 
Spring  Break  1990 

The  Daytona  Beach  Resort  Area  will 
once  again  welcome  throngs  of  students  to 
Its  shores  during  Spring  Break  1990.  The 
resort  area,  located  on  the  central  east 
coast  of  Florida,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
spring  break  destinations  in  the  United 
States. 

Anticipating  a more  organized  event  in 
1990,  a newly-formed  task  force  has  been 
working  since  last  Spring  Break  to  coor- 
dinate events  and  activities  during  the 
yearly  influx  of  college  students  to  the 
“World's  Most  Famous  Beach."  The  task 
force  is  the  event  management  group  for 
spring  break,  and  is  addressing  such 
topics  as  traffic  control,  hotel  over- 
crowding, public  facilities  and  alcohol 
management. 

Several  popular  events  will  return  to 
Daytona  Beach  in  1990  Including  the 
beachfront  Spring  Fest,  March  12-24;  Roll- 
ing Stone  Magazine  Expo,  March  14-21; 
and  Expo  America,  March  16-23.  The  Miss 
Hawaiian  Tropic  International  Pageant  is 
planned  for  March  14  in  the  Bandshell,  the 
city’s  outdoor  amphitheater  on  the  beach 
The  Bandshell  will  also  be  the  site  of 
several  concerts  throughout  March.  The 
rock-  group  Molly  Hatchett  is  one  of  the 
first  concerts  scheduled,  at  the  Daytona 
Beach  Marriott,  March  9-10. 

Accommodations  are  still  available  dur- 
ing Spring  Break.  For  a visitor's  guide  and 
calendar  of  events,  call  Destination 
Daytona!,  the  Convention  and  Visitor's 
Bureau  for  the  Daytona  Beach  Resort 
Area,  at  1 -800-854- 1234  or  <900  255-005 


JJC  Offers 
Mountain  Dulcimer 


Building  Class 

Jolie*  Junior  College  will  offer  a class  on 
juilding  a mountain  dulcimer,  a tradi- 
ional  folk  instrument. 

"Dulcimer  Building”  (UNCL760-30)  will 
neet  at  7:30-10  p.m.  on  Thursdays  begmn- 
ng  February  15,  in  Room  K-0003  at  the 
Main  Campus. 

Students  in  this  eight-week  course  will 
learn  tips  on  how  to  build  and  play  the 
dulcimer.  The  $85  class  fee  includes  a 
walnut  dulcimer  kit  which  must  be 
ordered  by  February  1,  so  no  registrations 
will  be  accepted  after  that  date 

To  register  for  “Dulcimer  Building," 
call  toll-free  (815)  744-2200  from  Joliet, 
(815  ) 942-4580  from  Moms,  (815  ) 838-2174 
from  the  Bolingbrook  and  Lemont  areas, 
or  ask  the  operator  for  Enterprise  9020 

For  more  information,  call  (815)  729-9020 


BATC  To  Offer 

AMA  Courses  . 

The  Business  Assistance  and  Training 
Center  at  JJC  and  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association  (AMA)  will  be  offering 
courses  beginning  in  February  which  can 
lead  to  a certificate  in  management. 

These  courses  are  nationally  recognized 
and  the  texts  have  been  proven  effective 
by  managers  around  the  world.  More  than 


100  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
country  are  presenting  AMA  Extension  In- 
stitute courses 

The  classes  will  meet  at  6-9:30  p.m.  once 
each  week  for  four  weeks. 

"How  Successful  Women  Manage" 

( BATC  716-T1 ) will  be  offered  on  Tuesdays 
beginning  February  13.  Participants  will 
learn  skills  such  as  career  planning,  com- 
munication, decision  making,  leadership 
and  management  and  problem  solving. 

"Creative  Problem  Solving"  (BATC 
713-Tl)  will  be  offered  on  Wednesdays 
beginning  February  14.  This  course  shows 
how  to  generate  new  and  innovative  ideas 
regularly,  put  creative  ideas  to  work  and 
expand  creativity. 

"How  to  Plan  and  Run  Productive 
Meetings”  (BATC  712-T1)  will  be  offered 
on  Mondays  beginning  February  19  This 
course  will  show  how  to  plan,  conduct  and 
evaluate  meetings. 

To  register  for  any  BATC  class,  call  toll- 
free  744-2200  from  Joliet,  942-4580  from 
Morris,  (815)  838-2174  from  the  Bol- 
ingbrook and  Lemont  areas,  or  usk  the 
operator  for  Enterprise  9020. 

JJC  Students  Receive 
Law  Enforcement 
Scholarships 

Frank  Miller  of  New  Lenox  and  Stacey 
Mott  of  Shorewood  are  the  recipients  of 
The  Fraternal  Order  Of  Police  Lodge  No. 
149  scholarship.  The  $500  scholarships  are 
established  by  the  professional  police  of- 
ficers of  Frankfort  Metra,  Mokena, 
Lincoln-Way  and  New  Lenox. 

To  receive  the  scholarship  the  students 
must  be  full-time  sophomores,  Law  En- 
forcement majors  and  have  a cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  3.0 


Valentine’s  Day 
Adoption 

If  Cupid's  arrow  hasn't  found  the  one  you 
love,  send  your  valentine  a stinging 
reminder  - an  emperor  scorpion. 

Cheops  Emperor  Scorpion,  the  1990 
Brookfield  Zoo  Valentine's  Day  adoption 
animal,  is  a uniaue  addition  to  your 
flowers  and  candlelight  plans. 

The  emperor  scorpion,  a West  African 
native,  is  one  of  the  largest  scorpion 
species.  Though  the  creatures  prefer  to 
run  rather  than  fight,  Cheops,  when  cor- 
nered, will  face  an  adversary  with  open 
claws  and  alert  stinger.  (Don't  worry.,  her 
bite  is  only  mildly  toxic!  i 

Adopt  eight-legged  Cheops  and  your 
sweetheart  will  receive  a photograph  of 
Cheops,  a certificate  of  adoption,  and 
>eror  scorpion  fact  sheet.  Your  gift  a 
include  a one-year  subscription  to 
zuu  s quarterly  newsletter  and  an  invita 
tion  to  the  annual  Brookfield  Zoo  Parents' 
Evening  on  Saturday.  June  2. 

Your  $15  contribution  will  help 
Brookfield  Zoo  feed  and  care  for  Cheops 
for  one  year 

This  Valentine's  Day  offer  is  good 
through  Feb.  21,  1990.  For  more  informa- 
tion aDout  F 


emperor  scorpion  tact  sneei  r our  gm  aiso 
will  include  a one-year  subscription  to  the 


it  Brookfield  Zoo's  animal  adop- 
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ou  like  lo  spend  a few  hours  gaming  with  JJC  Gamers  Club?  Photo  by 


How  would  y 
Todd  McKennie. 

GAMERS  • The  JJC  Gamers  Club  was 
founded  in  1987  by  Reid  Hupach,  who 
describes  the  members  as  “a  unique 
breed.  We  will  go  to  any  lengths  to  game. " 

The  object  of  the  group  is  to  promote  an 
interest  in  special  board  games,  including 


Battle  Tech,  Sword  and  Flame  Colonials, 
Woodchips  and  Ironmen,  and  Fire  When 
Ready. 

The  group  travels  to  various  gaming 
conventions  in  the  area  and  are  “notorious 
for  winning,"  said  Hupach. 


Livestock  Judging  Team 


The  JJC  Livestock  Judging  Team  had  an 
excellent  start  to  the  1990  season  by  first 
traveling  to  the  National  Western  Stock 
Show  in  Denver,  Colorado.  This  is  a Na- 
tional event  where  the  very  best  teams  in 
the  country  must  first  qualify  to  attend. 
Over  30  teams  were  invited  to  this  year's 
contest  trom  22  different  states.  Our  team 
finished  7th  in  beef,  12th  in  sheep,  12th  in 
swine,  14th  in  oral  reasons  and  10th 
overall.  "Placing  among  the  top  10  in  the 
Nation  is  certainly  commendable  for  our 
team,"  said  Coach  Cassady.  Individual 
success  was  enjoyed  by  Stacy  Joslin  who 
finished  8th  in  the  contest.  Other  con- 
testants from  Joliet  Junior  College  were 
Mike  Austin,  Kyle  Miller,  Matt  Sanford, 
and  Rick  Scamon. 

The  next  event  for  the  team  was  the  Il- 
linois Spring  Barrow  Show  in  Springfield, 
Illinois.  A total  of  nine  local  teams  com- 
peted at  this  year’s  contest.  The  JJC  team 

The 

Blazer 


The  Blazer  is  the  student  run  newspaper 
published  twice  monthly.  Positions  are 
always  open  for  reporters,  photographers, 
artists,  and  in  advertising.  A basic 
understanding  of  journalism  is  helpful,  but 
much  is  learned  through  experience  and 
pressure! 


finished  first  place  overall  by  an  over- 
whelming margin.  Individual  success  was 
shared  by  Freshman  Brad  Thompson  who 
was  first,  Sophomore  Kyle  Miller  who 
placed  second,  Sophomore  Mike  Austin 
who  finished  third,  and  Sophomore  Stacy 
Joslin  who  ended  up  seventh.  Other  team 
members  included  Sophomores  Matt  San- 
ford and  Rick  Scamon,  and  Freshman 
Tammy  Kestel,  Randy  Graham,  and  Troy 
Farney.  1 

Because  of  the  success  at  this  event  top 
individual  Brad  Thompson,  along  with  the 
winning  Sophomore  Team  and  Coach 
have  been  invited  to  the  1990  Pork  Con- 
lfnois06  Awards  Bantiuet  in  Peoria,  II- 
The  next  competition  will  be  in  February 
at  the  Missouri  Beef  Exposition  and  the 
North  Central  Livestock  Evaluation  Con- 
test in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


THE  WORDEATER  - The  Wordeater 
provides  creative  minds  with  a showcase 
for  their  work,  and  students  an  interesting 
and  unique  literary  magazine.  Poems, 
stories,  and  illustrations  for  the  cover  are 
judged  by  the  staff  for  publication,  and 
moderator  John  Stobart  awards  prizes  for 
each  issue. 


JJC 


SGA 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION - The  object  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  is  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  student  leadership,  education, 
and  training,  and  a medium  through  which 
students  may  maintain  a working  relation- 


Come  join 

ship  with  faculty  and  administration.  SGA 
members,  senators  and  officers  are 
elected  each  year  by  clubs  and  the  JJC 
general  student  population.  Information 
about  all  the  clubs  listed  here  is  available 
through  the  SGA  office. 


Club  helps  students  with  employment 

by  Alicia  Rioseco 

Imagine  a club  whose  main  goal  is  to  help  its  members  find  employment.  Joliet  Junior 
College  s Automated  Systems  Club  does  just  that.  The  Automated  Systems  Club  promotes 
employment  through  different  club  activities. 

Seminars  and  videos  help  the  club  members  prepare  for  interviews,  while  an  alumni 
group  of  former  JJC  Automated  Systems  students  keep  current  students  up  to  date  on  job 
openings  in  the  field.  However,  the  activities  don't  stop  there.  The  club  takes  field  trips  to 
different  work  sites  to  observe  what  type  of  work  the^students  might  be  doing  in  the  future 
Trips  to  different  trade  shows  such  as  the  Controls  Expo,  Design  Engineering  Show  and  the 
Robotics  Show  keep  the  club  members  up  to  date  on  the  latest  techological  advances 

"The  club  offers  peer  tutors  for  other  students  in  the  program,  a variety  of  social  func- 
tions. The  club  also  makes  a special  effort  to  include  night  students. 


BROSIS  - (Bettering  Relationships  of  Students  in  Society) 

Brosis  is  a club  that  hold  as  its  goal  “to  establish  and  enhance  inter-student  rela- 
tionships from  all  walks  of  life." 

A Black  Literature  poetry  contest  is  being  sponsored  by  Brosis  this  month.  Two 
$50  prizes  will  be  awarded.  The  deadline  is  Feb.  19,  and  entries  are  directed  to 
Charlene  Wagner  in  the  Academic  Skills  Center  or  Jewell  Agee  at  Project  Advance, 
room  J-2025. 

The  Blazer  is  the  student  run  newspaper  published  twice  monthly.  Positions  are 
always  open  for  reporters,  photographers,  artists,  and  in  advertising.  A basic 
understanding  of  journalism  is  helpful,  but  much  is  learned  through  experience  and 
pressure! 


Honor  Societies 

pHl  THETA  KAPPA  - The  national  junior  college  honor  society,  is  open  to  Joliet  Junior 
College  students  with  all  of  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  Currently  enrolled  in  at  least  3.0  semester  hours  of  Joliet  Junior  College  courses. 

2.  Currently  enrolled  in  a Joliet  Junior  College  degree  program. 

3.  Obtained  Sophomore  status  of  31.0  or  more  semester  hours  of  100  level  or  higher  at 
Joliet  Junior  College. 

4.  Earned  a cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.60  or  higher. 

5.  Student  may  not  have  earned  an  Associate  degree,  Bachelor’s  degree.  Master's 
degree,  or  a Doctorate. 

6.  Be  of  good  moral  character,  and  has  not  demonstrated  evidence  of  social  probation. 

SIGMA  DELTA  MU  - The  national  honor  society  for  Hispanic  Studies  for  two-year  col- 

eges  recognizes  students  who  attain  excellence  in  the  study  of  Spanish  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  literature  and  culture  of  Spanish-speaking  peoples. 

It  has  a four-fold  purpose:  to  honor  men  and  women  who  strive  for  and  attain  excellence 
in  the  study  of  Spanish  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  culture  of  Spanish- 
speaking peoples;  to  honor  those  who  work  to  make  known  to  English-speaking  people  the 
Hispanic  contributions  to  world  cultures;  to  encourage  a greater  interest  in  and  a deeper 
understanding  among  college  students  of  Hispanic  cultures;  and  to  foster  friendly  relations 
and  mutual  respect  between  Spanish-speaking  and  English-speaking  peoples. 

Members  are  encouraged  to  reach  the  highest  level  of  knowledge  and  proficiency  in 
Spanish  and  Hispanic  studies  and  to  seek  excellence  in  all  that  they  do. 

A student  may  become  an  active  member  if  he/she:  is  enrolled  in  the  second  semester 
(or  higher);  is  in  good  standing;  is  genuinely  interested  in  things  Hispanic;  has  a minimal 
grade-point  average  of  3.0  ( B ) in  Spanish ; and  ranks  in  the  upper  35  percent  of  his/her  class 
or  has  a minimal  overall  average  of  2.75  percent  (B-)  that  includes  a B in  Spanish. 

DELTA  PSI  OMEGA  - is  the  National  Collegiate  Honor  Society  for  those  in  drama  and 
theatre.  The  Joliet  Junior  College  chapter  has  been  chartered  since  1973.  To  qualify  for  in- 
itiation into  the  honor  fraternity,  the  student: 

1.  Must  be  an  active  JC  Player. 

2.  Must  interact  positively  with  others. 

3.  Must  have  a 2.5  cumulative  grade  point  average. 

4.  Must  attend  or  work  on  all  productions  once  a member  of  the  Players. 

5.  Must  be  active  in  at  least  two  of  the  major  divisions  of  theatre,  i.e. , Acting,  Technical 
or  Management. 

6.  In  the  two  divisions,  must  be  active  in  at  least  three  areas. 

7.  Must  be  voted  in  by  Delta  Psi  Omega  members  on  campus. 


FASHION  ARTS  CLUB  - The  Fashion 
Arts  Club  is  an  organization  dedicated  to 
the  study  of  current  and  historical  fashion 
arts  and  trends.  The  purpose  is  to  keep 
students  whose  interest  is  in  fashion  in- 
formed and  active  in  the  fashion  industry 
Each  year  field  trips  are  taken  to  the  gar- 
ment industries  of  both  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Fund-raising  activities  include  a 
fashion  show  production  and  other  fashion- 
related  projects. 

NURSING  STUDENT  ORGANIZATION 
- The  NSO  provides  a common  bond  bet- 
ween students  interested  in  nursing  and 
those  in  the  community  interested  in 
health  care.  Social  events  include  parties 
and  an  annual  picnic.  Other  activities  such 
as  speakers,  films,  and  field  trips  are 
designed  to  promote  professional  growth 
One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  club  is  to 
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sponsor  activities  which  will  benefit 
charitable  organizations  or  needy  in- 
dividuals in  the  local  community.  A major 
event  for  the  club  is  the  sponsoring  of  the 
Department  of  Nursing  Education  Pinning 
Ceremony  at  which  graduating  asociate 
degree  majors  receive  the  nursing  pin 

SKI  CLUB  - The  Ski  Club  promotes  an 
active  in  various  aspects  of  snow  skiing, 
develops  good  sportsmanship  among 
members,  and  encourages  improvement 
in  ski  techniques  through  films,  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  experience.  The  club 
provides  day,  overnight,  weekend,  and  full 
week  trips  to  nearby  and  northern  ski 
slopes,  and  the  Rockies. 

HORTICULTURE  CLUB  - The  Student 
Horticulture  Association  (SHA)  was 
founded  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
developing  competent  and  aggressive 
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icauepnip  in  me  neia  oi  norticujture.  Tl 
SHA  is  open  to  those  persons  majoring 
horticulture  and  other  students  who  hai 
an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  ho 
ticulture.  Activities  include  a regular  moi 
thly  business  meeting,  recreational  a. 
tivities,  and  guest  speakers. 
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Join 

today 


Clubs 


The  Fun! 

Drama 

Club 

by  Jeff  Moore 

Lights!  Camera!  Action!  If  you  are  the 
type  of  person  who  enjoys  the  theater  or 
have  a general  admiration  for  show 
business,  then  the  Drama  Club  at  JJC  is 
for  you.  The  Drama  Club,  or  JC  Players  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  is  not  only  open 
to  drama  majors.  Roz  Stone,  the  club’s 
moderator,  invites  anyone  with  a genuine 
interest  in  show  business  to  join. 

The  club  participates  in  many  activities 
during  the  school  year.  A main  function  is 
to  help  man  the  production  of  the  Juco  play 
in  the  fall.  They  also  travel  to  Chicago 
from  time  to  time  to  view  theatrical  pro- 
ductions and  would  like  to  plan  a trip  to 
New  York  or  London  later  in  the  year.  The 
Illinois  Theater  Association  Convention 
and  the  American  College  Theater 
Festival  are  also  visited  by  the  JC  Players. 
Many  other  smaller  social  events  are  held 
during  the  year  such  as  miniature  golf  or 
going  to  the  movies.  Sometimes  the  group 
supplies  actors  for  the  Madrigal  Dinner. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  an  awards 
banquet  is  held  for  the  thespians. 

Ms.  Stone  explained  that  the  theater 
department  likes  to  give  opportunities  to 
students  to  help  direct  and  design  the  Juco 
productions.  It  is  good  to  get  involved 
because  seldom  do  four  year  instiutions 
allow  undergraduates  to  have  this 
“hands-on"  contact  with  the  production. 
They  will  usually  only  have  this  done  by 
graduate  students. 

If  you  have  an  interest,  don't  hold  back. 
Many  times  people  have  reservations 
about  the  theater  because  often 
generalizations  are  made  that  are  not  true. 
Ms.  Stone  said  that  the  theater  takes  a lot 
of  effort,  time,  and  hard  work,  but  that  a 
lot  of  fun  also  can  be  had. 

All  students  and  majors  are  welcome. 
Ms.  Stone  said,  “The  club  is  a great  way  to 
make  friends  and  have  a great  time.” 


portunity  to  develop  speaking  abilities  and 
compete  for  trophies  in  individual  inter- 
pretative events  such  as  prose  interpreta- 
tion, poetry  interpretation,  dramatic  duet, 
and  public  speaking  events  such  as  im- 


formative,  and  after-dinner  speaking.  The 
Forensics  Team  participates  in  approx- 
imately ten  tournaments  per  year  in- 
cluding the  Phi  Rho  Pi,  Regional,  and  Na- 
tional Tournaments. 


LIFE  SCIENCE  - The  purpose  of  the  JJC 
Science  Club  is  to  provide  a creative  and 
social  outlet  for  those  students  interested 
in  biology  and  related  biological  subjects. 
Through  field  experience,  structured 
discussions  and  guest  speakers,  members 
will  gain  additional  knowledge  that  is  not 
always  acquired  in  classes. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  STUDENTS  - ACJS  is  a 
social/service  organization  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  JJC  Law  Enforcement  and 
Corrections  programs.  The  Association 
sponsors  field  trips  and  speakers  and 
engages  in  activities  of  a community  ser- 
vice nature  for  which  letters  and  awards  of 
commendation  from  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional leaders  have  been  received. 


STUDENT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION - The  SAA  is  designed  to  develop 
competent  agricultural  leadership,  em- 
phasizing scholarship  and  expanding 
students’  agricultural  interests.  SAA’s  ac- 
tivities include  field  trips  and  social 
speakers. 


ELECTRONIC  ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY  CLUB  - The  purpose  of  the 
club  is  two-fold:  1)  Attempts  to  provide 
students  with  opportunities  to  explore 
facets  of  electronics  that  cannot  be  includ- 
ed in  the  curriculum;  2)  Endeavors  to  in- 
troduce students  to  as  many  career  areas 
as  possible  through  guest  lectures  and 
tours  of  companies  involved  in  electronics. 

ENGINEERS  CLUB  - The  Engineers 
Club  is  an  organization  for  those  interested 
in  the  many  fields  of  engineering. 
Members  enjoy  movies,  talks,  inspection 
trips,  and  publications.  The  club  attempts 
to  bring  the  students  a fuller  understan- 
ding of  the  profession  of  engineering. 

EPICUREAN  CLUB  - The  Epicurean 
Club  is  organized  to  enhance  the  apprecia- 
tion of  good  foods.  Participation  includes 
meeting  skilled  and  extra-ordinary  people 
in  the  food  services  as  well  as  visiting  dif- 
ferent restaurants.  All  students  and  facul- 
ty members  are  welcome  to  join  the  club. 
Each  year  the  club  selects  one  or  two  pro- 
jects for  members’  participation.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  National  Restaurant  Show 
is  the  main  highlight  of  the  spring 
semester. 


The  Jem  Club  sparkles 

GEM  CLUB  - Diamonds  are  a girl’s  best  Club.  The  club  was  designed  for  students 

friend,  but  all  gems  are  admired  and  interested  in  fine  gems  and  jewels,  and 

discussed  equally  at  meetings  of  the  Gem  members  sponsor  periodic  gem  shows. 


FLIC  - Have  you  noticed  the  "Hispanic 
News”  board  on  the  bridge?  Or  the  group 
of  foreign  language  speaking  people  in  the 
cafeteria,  members  of  the  Foreign 
Language  and  Intercultural  Club  (FLIC)? 
Both  have  been  introduced  and  organized 
by  Senora  Berta  Hevia  as  was  the 


honorary  society  for  Hispanic  studies. 
Sigma  Delta  Mu. 

The  purpose  of  FLIC  is  to  instill  an 
awareness  of  different  cultures  by  pro- 
viding an  active  and  social  outlet  for 
students  interested  in  international 
cultures  and  languages. 


ZETA 

RHO 

KAPPA  PI  INTERNATIONAL 
HONORARY  ART  TRATERNITY 


ZETA  RHO  - The  ’88-’89  school  year  saw 
the  charter  of  a new  honorary  fraternity 
by  Joliet  Junior  College.  Through  an 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  Kappa  Pi  International  Honorary  Art 
Fraternity,  JJC  was  issued  their  chapter, 
ZETA  RHO. 

The  Zeta  Rho  chapter  of  Kappi  Pi  at 
Joliet  Junior  College  operates  as  a subunit 
of  the  Art  Alliance  Club  at  the  college.  The 
Art  Alliance  continues  to  operate  as  usual 
with  Kappi  Pi  serving  as  an  avenue  for 
recognition  of  academic  and  artistic 
achievement  for  those  pursuing  a degree 
in  Art. 


Art  Alliance  blends  into  JJC 

The  Joliet  Junior  College  Art  club  first  came  into  existence  in  1957,  however,  the  club 
did  not  become  stable  until  1965.  The  name  of  the  club  was  changed  to  the  Art  Alliance  in  the 

ear'open°to  all  JJC  students,  the  aim  of  this  organization  is  to  promote  a spirit  of  active  and 
intelligent  interest  in  art  by  providing  these  students  with  the  opportunity  to  expand  their 
knowledge  of  and  experience  with  art. 

Art  Alliance  participates  in  several  service  and  social  functions  sponsored  by  the  Fine 
Arts  Department  and  Student  Government  throughout  the  year.  In  addition  to  these  ac- 
tivities, the  Art  Alliance  sponsors  many  events  of  its  own. 

In  the  past,  several  trips  to  the  museums  and  galleries  of  Chicago  have  been  taken  by 
the  members  of  the  club  and  other  interested  students.  The  close  proximity  of  the  college  to 
Chicago  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  viewing  works  of  art  and  architecture  first  hand. 

In  addition  to  “Buck-A-Button"  fund  raisers,  the  club  has  found  many  uses  for  their  but- 
tons. The  group  has  donated  button  images  to  JJC’s  Child  Care  Center  and  mounted  button 
drawings  for  the  children  to  wear  during  the  "Week  of  the  Young  Child."  The  club  mounted 
buttons  and  created  a banner  for  the  college’s  Open  House  in  1984.  Buttons  were  also  made 
for  the  district's  high  school  students  who  attended  the  Fine  Arts  Career  Day. 

Trips  to  and  presentations  by  4-year  institutions  such  as  Northern  Illinois  University, 
are  annual  activities  of  the  club. 

Visitors  to  the  club’s  "Artist  in  Residence”  series  have  seen  presentation  by  artists  such 
as  Anne  Farley  Gaines,  a mixed  media  artist;  Catherine  Doll,  who  conducted  a workshop  in 
wearable  art  and  JJC  alumni,  Timothy  Scott,  '78,  who  returned  to  the  college  and  gave 
presentations  on  the  field  of  Graphic  Art.  Mr.  Scott  is  the  president  and  creative  director  of 
Bullet  Communications,  a successful  advertising  and  design  firm  in  Chicago. 

Throughout  the  year,  Art  Alliance  members  will  have  the  opportunity  to  present  a 
"One-Artist-Show”  in  the  various  display  cases  located  in  the  Visual  Arts  area  and  on  the 

A program  of  financial  aid  will  be  made  available  to  members  to  enable  them  to  attend 
workshops  and  seminars.  ....  , . 

Several  other  projects,  trips  and  activities  have  been  planned  by  the  club. 


Interior  Design  Club 


INTERIOR  DESIGN  CLUB  - In 
September  of  1988,  interior  design  major 
Lynn  Kailer  decided  "We  needed  to  get 
students  more  involved  in  interior  design 
and  school  in  general,"  and  she  reorganiz- 
ed the  existing  Interior  Design  Club  and 
revamped  its  Constitution. 


The  club  hopes  to  further  the  understan- 
ding of  interior  design  and  the  job  oppor- 
tunities available  in  the  field.  Plans  to  ma- 
jor in  interior  design  are  not  necessary  to 
join,  but  an  interest  in  color  schemes,  floor 
plans,  and  furnishings  is  a must. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY  CLUB  In- 
terested in  ESP?  Wonder  about  those 
things  that  go  bump  in  the  night?  The 
Parapsychology  Club  wants  to  helpl 
The  club’s  purpose  is  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  those  things  labelled  paranormal 
or  psychic  and  to  clear  away  the  aura  of 
mystery  that  tends  to  pervade  the  field. 
Meetings  are  always  open  to  the  public  and 
usually  include  presentations  or  guest 
speakers. 


ATTENTION 
CLUB  PRESIDENTS 
The  BLAZER  wants  you! 

(...to  let  us  know  what's  going  on  with  you r clubs) 

All  feature  stories,  personality  profiles,  and  club  news  is 
welcome!  
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Designer  textbooks:  another  hassel? 


Collegians  may  soon  be  buying 
“customized"  textbooks  that  might  in- 
clude bits  and  pieces  from  different  books, 
sections  of  articles  and  even  writing  by 
their  own  professors  if  a new  concept  in- 
troduced by  McGraw-Hill,  the  nation’s 
second-biggest  college  text  publisher,  cat- 
ches on. 

The  concept  would  allow  professors  to 
design  their  own  textbooks,  deleting  un- 
wanted chapters,  and  adding  items  such  as 
personal  notes,  study  guides  and  a 
syllabus. 

"Textbooks,"  declared  McGraw-Hill 
chairman  Joseph  Dionne  in  announcing  his 
project,  "will  never  be  the  same  ." 

McGraw-Hill’s  effort  effectively  would 
make  "professor  publishing"  legal. 
Students  and  professors  often  already 
create  their  own  texts,  assembling  parts  of 
other  peoples'  work  to  fit  their  classes,  and 
then  reproducing  and  binding  them  at 
campus  copy  shops. 

However,  without  proper  permission, 
the  practice  is  illegal.  The  Association  of 


American  Publishers  has  sued  Kinko’s,  a 
chain  of  copy  shops,  charging  the  firm  has 
helped  professors  illegally  reproduce 
copyrighted  materials  for  their  classes. 

McGraw-Hill,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
pay  copyright  holders  and,  using  software 
and  typesetting  technology  developed  for 
the  company  by  Eastman-Kodak,  produce 
better-looking,  more  readable  texts  than 
the  homemade,  photocopied  versions 
assembled  on  campus. 

The  price,  claims  Sanjeev  Rao,  senior 
marketing  director,  would  be  about  the 
same  as  a regular  textbook,  no  matter  how 
few  books  a professor  orders.  Normally, 

K'  shers'  prices  drop  only  when 
tores  order  a lot  of  books. 
McGraw-Hill  would  arrange  all  permis- 
sions and  royalties  for  any  copyrighted 
materials  used. 

"This  is  what  professors  have  told  us 
they  want,"  Rao  claimed. 

"Most  teachers  and  professors  complain 
that  they  can  never  find  a textbook  that 
really  meets  their  class  need  properly,” 
said  L.  Mark  Stone  of  Henry  Ansbacher, 
Inc.,  a New  York-based  investment  bank 
that  specializes  in  media  mergers.  “This 
ability  to  customize  textbooks  seems  to  ad- 
dress that  complaint.” 

Yet  at  least  one  professor  complains  it 
violates  his  sense  of  what  a book  is. 

"Whoever  came  up  with  this  has  never 
read  a book,”  said  Peter  Fritzsche,  a 
history  professor  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois in  Champaign.  He  called  the  idea, 
among  other  things,  "obnoxious"  and 
“disgusting." 

"Books  are  to  be  bought,”  he  said,  "not 
packaged." 

And  to  bookstores  - which  would  have  the 
job  of  ordering  and  stocking  the  customiz- 
ed packages  - the  idea  isn’t  so  thrilling, 
either. 

“I  can’t  think  of  one  thing  about  it  that 
wouldn’t  cause  headaches,"  declared  Hal 
Carpenter,  an  employee  at  the  University 


JJC  offers  "Oasis" 
...and  pressure  of  the 
"big  school’ 


by  Robert  Sanchez 

Everyone  wants  to  succeed.  We  all  learn 
that  in  today's  world  higher  education  is  a 
must.  We  also  learn  that  where  you  go  is  as 
important  as  if  you  go.  So  while  some 
students  decide  to  start  at  JJC,  others  go 
right  into  a university. 

A new  trend  in  colleges  is  the  "dropout." 
There  are  many  reasons  why  students 
leave  a college  and  take  breaks  They  did 
not  study  enough,  had  personal  problems, 
could  not  get  a desired  program,  were 
unhappy  about  their  major,  had  too  many 
extracurricular  activities,  or  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  university. 

For  three  such  students  JJC  has  become 
an  oasis.  They  all  attended  a state  univer- 
sity right  after  high  school  but  had  to  come 
home.  Even  though  their  reasons  differ, 
they  all  chose  to  continue  their  education 
at  JJC,  away  from  the  pressure,  competi- 
tion, and  parties  of  the  "big  school." 

Ericka  was  about  to  begin  her 
sophomore  year  at  ISU  when  she  decided 
not  to  go  back.  When  she  first  enrolled  at 
ISU,  Ericka  was  unsure  about  her  major. 
Said  Ericka,  "Your  first  desire  is  to  get  in- 
to a college,  quick.  1 did  not  care  about  get- 
ting a major."  But  by  the  time  Ericka 
decided  to  major  in  nursing,  she 
discovered  that  ISU  did  not  have  a nursing 
program.  "At  first  1 was  very  upset,"  said 
Ericka  "When  I found  out  that  JJC  of- 
fered it,  I decided  not  to  waste  my  parents' 
money.” 

Ericka  has  found  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences between  JJC  and  ISU.  Said 
Ericka.  "At  a university  you  mature  a lot 
in  a short  amount  of  time.  You  need  a 
great  deal  of  self-discipline.  JJC  is  more 
Dke  high  school;  you  know  what  to  expect 
on  the  test  and  homework  because  the 
teachers  tell  you." 

When  Jeff  graduated  from  high  school 
he  wanted  to  play  baseball.  He  was  a cat- 
cher for  Morris  High  and  was  told  by  the 
baseball  coach  at  Eastern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity that  he  had  a good  chance  to  play.  "All 
I had  to  do  was  go  there,"  said  Jeff.  "My 
parents  said  that  they  would  pay  for  my 
school  so  I thought  it  was  a deal."  But  in 
the  two  years  that  he  was  at  Eastern,  Jeff 
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of  Rhode  Island’s  student  bookstore. 

On  a campus  of  15,000  students,  he  said, 
a different  title  might  be  needed  for  every 
single  section.  Maintaining  an  ample  in- 
ventory without  over-ordering,  Carpenter 
said,  would  be  almost  impossible. 

Currently  most  textbooks  that  are 
overstocked  can  be  returned  to  the 
publisher,  Carpenter  said,  but  it  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  return  a customiz- 
ed book,  meaning  stores  would  order  books 
that  leave  little  or  no  room  for  changes  in 
class  size. 

"If  a professor  decides  to  let  five  more 
students  (than  originally  planned)  into  his 
class,  they  won’t  get  books,"  Carpenter 
predicted. 

"The  chances  are  slim  that  there  would 
be  any  over-ordering  of  stock"  because  of 
the  quick  turnaround  time,  replied 
McGraw-Hill’s  Steward  Trisler,  who  add- 
ed that  the  company  hasn't  come  up  with 
any  kind  of  return  policy  yet. 

Carpenter  thinks  it  could  work  for  some 
graduate  level  courses  that  require  a lot  of 
expensive  texts.  One  graduate  class  at 
Rhode  Island,  he  noted,  requires  13  books 
costing  more  than  $300. 

The  prospect  of  paying  only  for  what  the 
professor  requires  is  somewhat  appealing 
to  students,  but  it's  not  without  pitfalls, 
said  Kyle  Steadman,  a junior  at  Washburn 
University  in  Kansas.  “It’s  good  in  that 
you're  losing  some  of  the  extra  stuff,"  the 
political  science  major  said,  "but 
sometimes  I want  all  the  chapters  (of  a 
textbook)  even  though  the  professor 
doesn't  cover  it.” 


“The  McGraw-Hill  system  is  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  AAP's  position,"  declared 
Carol  Risher,  AAP  director  of  copyright 
and  new  technology.  The  system  "is  a 
stark  contrast  to  the  illegal  system  that 
Kinko’s  practices." 

The  AAP  is  representing  eight  textbook 
publishers  in  a copyright  infringement 
lawsuit  against  Kinko’s,  claiming  its  shops 
practice  illegal  "professor  publishing." 

McGraw-Hill’s  system  may  be  the  most 
technologically  advanced,  but  customized 
publishing  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  20 
years.  And  for  the  last  three  years,  Ginn 
Press,  a Massachusetts-based  subsidiary 
of  Simon  & Schuster,  has  produced 
customized  anthologies  of  textbook  sup- 
plements for  professors. 

A new  California  company,  Xiamax, 
would  let  professors  customize  their 
course  readings  on  a computer  card,  in- 
stead of  paper.  Students  would  need  an 
"electronic  book,"  a hand-held  device  with 
a screen  and  keyboard,  to  read  it. 

Each  card  could  store  up  to  3,200  pages. 
"Instead  of  having  10  or  20  books,  you'd 
have  10  to  20  cards,"  said  Xiamax’s  Mary 
Brackenhoff.  "All  your  formulas,  charts 
and  auxiliary  texts  would  be  combined  on 
the  same  card." 

The  cost  for  the  electronic  book  would  be 
under  $500,  and  each  card,  depending  on 
how  much  it  stores,  would  cost  between  $50 
and  $200,  Brackenhoff  said.  Additional 
features,  such  as  a dictionary,  a book 
mark,  and  even  a built-in  calculator  make 
it  “better  than  any  book,"  Brackenhoff 
said. 


.from  high  prices 


never  played.  Instead  he  decided  to  "party 
as  much  as  possible." 

When  Jeff  first  came  to  Eastern,  he 
wanted  to  do  well.  But  after  the  first  nine 
weeks,  his  study  habits  declined.  This  was 
because,  he  says,  of  the  atmosphere  he 
was  in.  Said  Jeff,  "Eastern  is  one  big 
meatmarket.  You  can  get  and  do  anything 
as  long  as  you  have  the  money  to  pay  for 

In  the  two  years  that  he  was  there,  Jeff 
tried  to  get  by  doing  as  little  as  possible. 
"All  you  do  when  you're  there  i: 


lot  of  since  all  that  is  needed  to  drink  ; 
Eastern  is  a school  ID.  Drugs  came  into 
the  picture  during  Jeff’s  second  year.  "I 
don’t  think  I was  ever  not  wasted,"  said 
Jeff. 

Jeff  left  with  a 1.57  GPA  but  does  not 
regret  what  happened.  "It  was  the  best 
time  of  my  life  and  I wouldn't  change  it 
ever.  My  only  regret  is  that  I had  my 
parents  pay  for  all  that  school.” 

He  is  now  carrying  a 3.0  GPA  at  JJC  and 
has  plans  to  attend  ISU  next  fall. 

Jeanette  never  was  the  partying  type. 
She  attended  Northeast  Missouri  State 
with  an  academic  scholarship.  "I  was 
ready  to  go,"  said  Jeanette.  "I  wanted  to 
learn." 

In  the  year  and  a half  that  Jeanette  was 
at  Missouri,  she  worked  hard  and  it  paid 
off.  As  a science  major,  she  carried  a 3.4 
GPA  at  what  she  called  a "very  com- 
petitive school." 

But  the  cost  for  her  success  was  very 
high.  "I  was  probably  getting  four  to  five 
hours  sleep,"  said  Jeanette.  "I  remember 
my  mom  would  challenge  me  to  put  the 
books  down.  But  I have  always  been  a 
perfectionist  and  I needed  the  scholarship 
to  stay  in  school,  so  I just  kept  on  pushing 
myself." 

By  Christmas  of  her  sophomore  year, 
Jeanette  had  burned  herself  out.  "I  didn’t 
want  to  learn  anymore,”  said  Jeanette.  "I 
didn’t  care.  That’s  when  I knew  I had  to 
come  home." 

Said  Jeanette,  “I’m  really  happy  that  I 
came  home.  You  can’t  expect  to  do  well 
unless  you  enjoy  what  you  are  doing." 


by  Bill  Bembenek 

Old  friend;  “Hi!  What  have  you  been  up 
to  lately?  I'm  home  for  Thanksgiving.  U of 
I is  fantastic;  I can't  wait  for  this  weekend 
to  end  so  I can  get  back." 

JJC  student;  "I’m  just  going  to  JJC.  I 
wish  this  four-day  weekend  was  a four- 
month  vacation.  JJC  is  getting  old,  and  I 
can't  wait  to  go  away  to  school." 

All  JJC  students  have  heard  this  from 
former  fellow  students  who  left  town  when 
they  left  high  school.  How  many  times 
have  you  said,  "I  can't  wait  to  go  away  to 
school?"  If  your  two  years  at  JJC  is  near- 
ing an  end,  though,  you  may  be  realizing 
how  much  money  you  have  saved  by  "just 
going  to  JJC.” 

"The  tuition  is  cheap  here,”  JJC  student 
Bill  Clark  said.  "Why  pay  more  for  the 
same;  the  quality  is  comparable."  Full- 
time students  at  JJC  pay  $700-1000  per 
year  on  tuition.  A student  can  expect  to 
pay  from  $2000-2800  at  a state  supported 
four-year  school,  and  out-of-state'students 
can  expect  tuition  costs  of  at  least  $4500. 

A survey  of  100  JJC  students  revealed 
that  17  percent  plan  to  attend  one  of 
Joliet’s  four-year  colleges  for  their  last 
two  years.  Fifteen  percent  will  leave  the 
state  and  10  percent  are  still  undecided. 
The  remaining  58  percent  will  stay  in  Il- 


linois but  will  not  attend  a local  college. 

In  addition  to  costs,  independence  is 
another  of  students’  concerns.  Computer 
Programming  major  Sara  Onderisin  said, 
“I’m  going  to  Illinois  State  to  further  my 
education  and  get  out  on  my  own.”  Many 
of  the  students  that  will  remain  in  Illinois 
but  won’t  attend  local  schools  used 
“freedom"  as  a word  to  describe  their 
plans  for  the  future. 

Engineering  Physics  major  Michelle 
Lawrence  said,  “I’m  going  to  Georgia 
Tech  because  it  is  a strong  school  for  my 
major.”  Students  leaving  the  state  to  pur- 
sue a four-year  degree  seem  to  use 
“quality  of  education"  as  their  reason. 

Regardless  of  where  students  decide  to 
go,  all  of  them  seem  to  be  directed  toward 
one  common  goal,  obtaining  a bachelor's 
degree. 

Old  friend;  "How  are  you  doing?  Are 
you  still  going  to  JJC?" 

JJC  grad;  "No.  I got  an  associate’s 
degree  from  JJC  last  spring.  I'm  going  to 
U of  I now  " 

Old  friend:  "It's  tough  living  down 
there.  Tough  on  the  wallet  that  is.  I had  to 
drop  out  for  a semester  to  rejuvenate  my 
funds.  How  ha$  it  been  for  you  so  far?" 

JJC  grad:  “Not  too  bad.  I saved  a lot  of 
money  when  I was  going  to  JJC.” 


ZDQ  U. 


by  Mark  Weitzman 
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Education  in  the  90's 

A nation  of  room  rats? 


by  Amy  Hudson 

The  year  is  2000,  and  you've  just  return- 
ed to  campus.  You'  11  start  your  school  year 
by  picking  up  your  class  schedule,  buying 
books  ana  checking  on  your  loan.  Chances 
are  you  won't  even  leave  your  dorm  room 
to  do  it,  however.  You’ll  be  able  to  do  all  of 
those  things  by  using  various  electronic 
gadgets  at  your  fingertips. 

And  once  classes  start,  you'll  probably 
be  able  to  view  some  of  your  lectures  on 
your  room  monitor.  Need  to  do  some 
research?  With  your  computer,  you’ll  be 
able  to  scan  the  card  catalogue  at  your 
library,  or  for  that  matter,  almost  any 
library  in  the  world. 

American  campuses  in  general  will  be 
populated  by  more  minority  and  older 
students  who,  in  turn,  will  find  most  of  the 
mundane  tasks  of  attending  school  taken 
care  of  by  technology,  various  observers 

Eredicted  when  asked  to  envision  what  col- 
*ge  life  will  be  like  at  the  start  of  the  new 
millenium,  now  10  shorts  years  away. 

“Technology  is  going  to  be  serving 
students  in  ways  we  can’t  even  conceive  of 
now,”  said  Martha  Church,  president  of 
Hood  College  in  Maryland. 

Some  of  the  conceivable  innovations  in- 
clude satellite  technology  for  interactive 
lectures  and  seminars,  and  fiber  optic 
cable  wiring  that  lets  schools  relay  video, 
audio  and  data  into  dorm  rooms,  said  Paul 
Bowers,  a mass  communications  pro- 
fessor at  Buena  Vista  College  in  Iowa. 

"A  student  in  a dorm  ought  to  be  able  to 
access  databases  anywhere  in  the  world,” 
Church  prophesied.  “We  won’t  have  to 
keep  expanding  libraries." 

Just  how  such  changes  will  affect 
students  is  open  to  question. 

At  already-wired  Mansfield  University 
in  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  vice  presi- 
dent for  student  affairs  Joseph  Maresco, 
found  that  the  lure  of  in-room  technology 
has  turned  more  students  into  “room  rats” 
who  have  forsaken  normal  campus  social 
life. 

Most  college  observers  nevertheless  see 
the  wiring  of  campuses  continuing 
unabated,  regardless  of  the  effect  on 
students'  personal  development. 

Soon  students  even  will  be  able  to  get 
their  financial  aid  processed  electronical- 
ly. 

"What  we’re  going  to  see  is  more  done 
through  automated  procedures"  with 
push-button  telephones  and  computer  ter- 
minals, predicted  Dallas  Martin,  head  of 
the  National  Association  of  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid  Administrators,  headquartered  in 
Washington,  DC.  “We’re  going  to  get  rid  of 
the  paperwork.” 

The  other  big  change  in  higher  education 
will  be  the  makeup  of  its  students,  both  in 
terms  of  cultural  backgrounds  and  of  age. 

One  reason  the  average  age  on  campus 
will  rise  is  that  today's  students  will  have 
to  return  to  classes  in  the  future  just  to 
keep  abreast  of  scientific  knowledge, 
which  is  growing  at  an  exponential  rate, 
Church  said. 

Added  Robert  Atwell,  head  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  (ACE), 
the  college  presidents'  group  in 
Washington,  DC,  the  student  body  of  the 
next  century  "will  be  much  more  interna- 
tional in  character  and  less  ethnocentric." 

“The  tradition  of  the  elite,  white  univer- 
sity is  waning,"  observed  Scott  Warren, 
associate  dean  of  students  at  Pomona  Col- 
lege in  California,  where  41  percent  of  this 
year’s  freshman  class  is  black,  Hispanic, 
Asian,  or  Native  American.  "Students  will 
be  spending  more  time  with  people  who 
are  different  than  they  are." 
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"Many  campuses  will  have  a day  care 
center  priced  so  students  will  use  it,”  said 
Peggy  Sullivan,  director  of  the  Program 
for  Adult  Students  at  Purdue  University  in 
Indiana. 

“Lectures  will  be  videotaped  so  students 
can  study  at  home,"  she  forsaw.  "Schools 
will  offer  more  evening  and  weekend 
classes,  registration  will  be  more  flexible, 
and  there  will  be  extended  hours  for  stu- 
dent services." 

But  at  the  same  time,  schools  will  need 
to  increase  faculty  salaries,  keep  tuition 
rates  manageable  and  meet  the  increasing 
expense  of  buying  equipment  and  suppor- 
ting faculty  members  doing  advanced 
research. 

Consequently,  scores  of  colleges  have 
launched  drives  to  raise  funds  from  alum- 
ni and  neighboring  businesses.  The  prac- 
tice, once  limited  to  elite  private  univer- 
sities, is  now  common  at  puDlic  campuses, 
and  is  spreading  to  some  two-year  schools. 

More  ambitious  still,  a handful  of 
schools  - the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Boston,  New  York  and  Stanford 
universities  - are  aiming  to  raise  $1  billion 
in  outside  funds. 

At  smaller  Hood  College,  Church  warn- 
ed, "Unless  we  can  awaken  our  alumni 
bodies,  you’ll  see  mergers  and  collabora- 
tions as  things  get  rougher  and  rougher." 

Campus  buildings,  many  in  dire  need  of 
repair,  pose  another  problem  to  higher 
education.  A 1988  ACE  study  found  that  $70 
billion  is  needed  to  repair  or  replace  the 
country’s  college  buildings. 

Campus  leaders  will  have  to  take  action 
now,  said  Walter  Schaw  of  the  Association 
of  Physical  Plant  Administrators  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  in  Virginia. 

“We’ll  either  have  used  up  a piece  of 
resources  given  by  other  generations  - at 
an  astronomical  price  - or  we’ll  do 
something  now,”  Schaw  said.  "The  vote's 
not  in  yet.” 

If  nothing  else,  Schaw  thought  campuses 
will  have  to  make  improvements  to  be 
competitive. 

"That's  the  kind  of  thing  that  will  con- 
vince students  where  to  go  to  school.” 


Aids,  finances 
will  be  key  issue 

What  could  A Nation  At  Risk,  radon  and 
asbestos,  shrinking  national  budgets 
teacher  professionalism,  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor,  and  C.  Everett  Koop  possibly 
have  in  common? 

They  all  shared  the  headlines  of  the  '80s. 

What  topics  will  dominate  the  headlines 
in  the  '90s? 

In  the  1990s,  AIDS  will  spare  no  school. 
With  an  estimated  1.5  million  Americans 
infected  with  the  virus  that  causes  AIDS, 
sooner  or  later  someone  with  AIDS  - either 
student  or  staffer  - will  arrive  at  every 
school’s  door  hoping  for  support  and 
understanding 

The  National  Education  Association 
(NEA)  has  developed  guidelines  to  help 
schools  cope  with  this  country's  number 
one  public  health  challenge.  And  the  NEA 
Health  Information  Network  has  come  up 
with  an  imaginative  training  program  to 
help  schools  prepare  for  AIDS. 

"Many  educators  don't  appreciate  how 
extensive  a problem  AIDS  is,"  says  Jim 
Williams,  the  director  of  the  NEA  Health 
Information  Network.  "They  don’t  see  it 
as  an  epidemic." 

In  the  absence  of  a cure,  adds  Williams, 
"education  is  the  best  method  we  have  to 
stop  this  disease  from  killing  our  col- 
leagues and  our  students." 

Battles  over  inequities  in  school  finances 
will  continue  to  be  a problem,  the  NEA 
predicts.  Poor  school  districts  are  increas- 
ingly turning  to  state  courts  for  more 
equitable  school  funding  formulas,  and 
more  and  more  courts  are  ordering  states 
to  revamp  their  school  finance  formulas. 

School  reformers  will  increasingly 
utilize  new  accountability  tools  to  compare 
the  educational  performance  of  school 
districts  and  slates.  Some  of  these  tools, 
however,  the  NEA  points  out.  can  create 
unanticipated  problems. 


Higher  education  will  probably  be 
drastically  different  from  what  it  is  today 
in  the  21st  century,  now  just  a decade 
away. 

Technology,  expending  at  a dizzying 
rate,  will  affect  campuses  in  every  way 
imaginable,  observers  agree. 

“Incredible  technological  changes  are 
just  a decade  away,"  predicted  Martha 
Church,  president  of  Hood  College  in 
Maryland. 

Changing  demographics  will  determine 
the  makeup  of  tomorrow's  classroom,  and 
colleges  will  have  to  come  up  with  new  pro- 
grams to  serve  the  needs  of  future 
students. 

Other  areas  will  also  be  affected: 

Enrollment:  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, in  a December  study  titled 
“Projections  of  Education  Statistics  to 
2000,”  predicts  enrollment  will  fluctuate 
during  the  1990s,  but  ultimately  will  in- 
crease from  12.8  million  in  1988  to  13.4 
million  by  century's  end. 

A 1988  College  Board  report  predicted 
that  half  of  the  nation's  college  population 
will  be  made  up  of  students  who  are  at 
least  25  years  old,  who  often  have  jobs  and 
families.  Ten  years  ago  observers  an- 
ticipated enrollment  would  crash  during 
the  1980s,  wreaking  havoc  on  campuses 
and  forcing  as  many  as  200  schools  to 
close.  The  influx  of  "non-traditional" 
students  already  has  served  to  keep  the 
crash  from  occurring. 

By  the  mid-1990s,  blacks  and  Hispanics 
will  make  up  a third  of  the  traditional 
college-age  population,  and  most  schools 
are  expecting  a corresponding  fraction  to 
enroll  in  college. 

Increasing  minority  enrollment,  of 
course,  has  been  on  nearly  everyone’s 


agenda,  but  efforts  haven't  always  been 
successful.  Last  January,  the  American 
Council  on  Education  (ACE)  a college 

E resident's  trade  group  in  Washington, 
C,  discovered  black  male  enrollment  had 
actually  fallen  from  470,000  students  In 
1976  to  436,000  in  1986. 

Tuition:  Come  2007,  tuition  at  private 
universities  will  average  $46,515  a year, 
Research  Associates  of  Washington 
predicts.  Public  research  university  tui- 
tion will  be  $7,715  per  year,  while  public 
four-year  college  tuition  will  average 
$6,152  for  a year. 

Faculty:  While  some  campuses  already 
are  smarting  from  a lack  of  professors,  a 
Princeton  University  report  released  In 
September  warned  colleges  will  suffer  a 
shortage  of  at  least  6,000  professors  by 
2000 

The  Education  Dept,  thinks  the  number 
of  faculty  will  increase  by  4 percent,  from 
741,000  In  1988  to  771,000  in  2000.  Perhaps 
out  of  necessity,  Church  predicts  "we  II 
see  an  enlarged  arena  of  people  who 
belong  In  academia,”  including  people 
with  backgrounds  in  government  and  in- 
dustry. 

Ana,  she  adds,  "We  need  to  lie  especially 
diligent  about  what’s  missing  most: 
minority  faculty.” 

Other:  In  Its  look  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  the  Education  Dept,  predicts 
more  women  than  men  will  earn  doctoral 
degrees  for  the  first  time.  Women  also  will 
continue  to  learn  more  associate's, 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  than 
men.  The  department  also  has  forecast 
thabhigher  education  spending  will  rise  24 
percent,  from  $115.5  billion  to  $144.4 
Billion 
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Basketball  season  continues 


by  David  J.  Parker 

The  JJC  men's  basketball  team  finished 
the  1989  part  of  its  '89-90  schedule  on  Satur- 
day, December  16,  by  dropping  a 99-86 
home  decision  to  Michigan's  Glen  Oaks 
Community  College.  The  Wolves  received 
a December  21  forfeit  win  over  Chicago's 
Wilbur  Wright  College  as  the  Windy  City 
school  doesn't  have  a team  this  season. 

Despite  the  loss  to  Glen  Oaks,  Joliet  end- 
ed 1989  with  an  8-5  record,  counting  the 
forfeit  triumph  over  Wright. 

It  marks  the  third  straight  year  during 
Coach  Phil  Staley’s  four-year  tenure  at 
Joliet  that  the  Wolves  will  have  ended  the 
first  portion  of  their  season  over  the  .500 
mark. 

"We  would  have  liked  to  have  defeated 
Glen  Oaks,  but  it  has  a fine  team.  They 


Prior  to  losing  to  Glen  Oaks,  Joliet 
defeated  Kewanee’s  Black  Hawk  East 
Community  College  93-81  on  Thursday, 
December  14.  Black  Hawk  entered  the 
game  with  an  0-8  record.  During  the  Black 
Hawk  victory,  Joliet’s  John  Humphrey 
made  11  of  21  shots  to  finish  with  a team- 
high  24  points.  Forward  Bryan  Fry  finish- 
ed with  19  points,  Brian  Steed  added  16, 
Cornell  Lurry  12  and  Elliott  McGaughy  11. 

A Lockport,  IL  High  School  graduate, 
the  6'2"  Humphrey  again  led  the  Wolves' 
attack  against  Glen  Oaks  with  a 30-point 
performance.  Humphrey  made  12  of  19 
shots.  Fry  finished  with  21  points  before 
fouling  out.  McGaughy  scored  14  and 
Lurry  12.  The  6’5"  Steed  grabbed  a 
season’s  high  19  rebounds  against  Black 
Hawk. 


named  All-Americans 


by  David  J.  Parker 

Louis  Craig  and  Demeris  Johnson  have 
been  intricate  parts  of  the  Joliet  Junior 
College  football  program  the  last  two 
seasons.  A defensive  lineman,  Craig,  and 
Johnson,  a wide  receiver,  were  both 
rewarded  for  two  years  of  diligent  work 
when  each  was  an  honorable  mention  1989 
National  Junior  College  Athletic  Associa- 
tion All-American  selection. 

A graduate  of  Indianapolis'  North  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Craig  led  the  North  Cen- 
tral Community  College  Conference  in 
sacks  in  1989  with  17.  The  6'  260-pound 
Craig  was  in  on  more  than  125  tackles  in 
1989  after  having  a stellar  1988  campaign 
as  a Joliet  Junior  College  freshman.  Craig, 
who  recorded  a safety  during  the  '89  cam- 
paign, was  named  the  N4C's'  1989  Defen- 
sive Player  of  the  Year. 

The  6'2"  178-pound  Johnson,  who  prep- 
ped  at  Detroit's  Martin  Luther  King  High 
School,  was  the  NJCAA’s  second-leading 
receiver  in  '89,  catching  59  passes  for  926 
yards  and  eight  touchdowns.  Johnson,  who 
was  the  N4C’s  Co-Player  of  the  Year  in  '89, 
was  over  the  100-yard  mark  on  five  dif- 
ferent occasions  last  season.  As  a Joliet 
Junior  College  freshman,  Johnson  caught 
more  than  60  passes  for  better  than  1,000 
yards. 

"We  are  extremely  proud  of  both 
Demeris  and  Louis.  They  had  outstanding 
seasons  as  players  and  were  tremendous 
individuals  as  well,"  said  Joliet  Junior  Col- 


lege Coach  Joseph  R.  Redmond.  “Besides 
performing  extraordinarily  on  the  football 
field,  both  Louis  and  Demeris  were  leaders 
for  this  year’s  team. 

"Craig  and  Johnson  provided  us  with 
that  all-important  quality  of  leadership. 
Our  younger  players  certainly  looked  up  to 
and  respected  Louis  and  Demeris  very 

Johnson's  top  1989  performance  was  dur- 
ing a 44-19  romp  over  the  St.  Ambrose 
University  junior  varsity.  He  caught  nine 
passes  for  198  yards  and  scored  four 
touchdowns. 

Craig’s  No.  1 performance  in  '89  came 
against  nationally-ranked  Grand  Rapids, 
Ml.  Craig  recorded  17  tackles  and  two 
sacks  in  the  21-6  loss  to  the  fourth-ranked 
Grand  Rapids  club. 

"A  lot  of  people  don't  know  this,  but  both 
Louis  and  Demeris  played  hurt,”  said  Red- 
mond. “Each  player  was  a marked  man 
when  he  walked  on  to  the  field  in  1989  since 
both  had  outstanding  freshman  seasons  at 
Joliet  Junior  College. 

"The  nice  thing  about  all  this  is  that  both 
Demeris  and  Louis  graduated.  Louis  got 
out  late  in  December  and  Demeris  will 
graduate  on  time  in  the  spring.  Both 
players  are  a credit  to  Joliet  Junior  Col- 
lege.” 

Craig,  Johnson  and  sophomore  offensive 
lineman  Jim  Quinn  were  1989  first-team 
N4C  all-conference  selections. 


Weight  training  and 
tennis  camps  offered 


By  Shonda  Talerico 

Excellent  opportunities  to  improve  skills 
and  develop  proper  techniques  for  athletic 
success  are  provided  by  the  Youth  College 
Sports  Camps  offered  by  JJC  this  spring. 

All  Youth  College  sports  camps  will  be 
offered  on  the  Main  Campus  for  cnildren  in 
grades  5-12.  Small  class  size  allows  for 
quality  interaction  between  instructors 
and  students.  The  sports  camps  are  taught 
by  JJC  coaches  under  the  supervision  of 
JJC’s  Athletic  Director,  Joseph  Redmond. 
The  class  fees  are  $30. 
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Sports  editorial: 

Reforming  NCAA  athletics 

by  Bill  Brill,  Executive  Sports  Editor, 

Roanoke  Times  & World  News 

At  the  NCAA  convention  in  Dallas,  the  two  most  historic  numbers  in  the  annals  of  the  in- 
tercollegiate athletics  will  be  brought  up  for  debate  and  vote:  48  and  42. 

Some  history  is  needed:  In  January,  1983,  NCAA  delegates,  most  often  faculty  chairmen 
and  college  presidents,  adopted  Proposition  48,  which  was  to  go  into  effect  in  the  fall  of  1986. 
Dismayed  at  distressingly  low  graduation  rates  for  scholarship  athletes,  embarrassed  by  a 

Slethora  of  scandals,  administrators  came  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  outside  in- 
uences  were  needed  or  all  respect  for  intercollegiate  sports  would  be  lost. 

What  they  did  was  to  incorporate  a required  core  curriculum  of  high-school  classes,  11 
of  them  requiring  a 2.0  grade  point  average,  with  a minimum  score  on  standardized  tests.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  to  play  as  freshmen,  athletes  also  had  to  achieve  a score  of  700  on  the 
SAT  or  15  on  the  ACT. 

The  furor  that  greeted  the  new  rule  was  overwhelming.  Mostly,  the  lawmakers  were 
charged  with  overt  racism  because  black  students  traditionally  have  scored  lower  on  the 
tests  than  white  students.  Although  there  was  a fine-tuning  of  the  legislation  and  a sliding 
scale  was  used  the  first  two  years,  Prop  48  essentially  survived  intact. 

Why  was  Prop  48  needed  in  the  first  place?  To  save  the  coaches  from  themselves.  Com- 
bined with  the  high  cost  of  big-time  college  football  and  basketball  and  the  enormous 
revenue  rewards  for  successful  athletic  programs,  academic  standards  were  consistently 
lowered  to  the  unfortunate  level  where,  to  some  schools,  they  were  non-existent. 

For  three  years,  an  uneasy  alliance  existed  with  Prop  48.  While  a comprehensive,  five- 
year  NCAA  study  was  not  complete,  most  athletic  administrators  and  coaches  agree  that 
Prop  48  has  achieved  its  purpose.  More  athletes  arrived  on  campus  as  qualified  students. 

Just  as  the  furor  appeared  to  be  subsiding,  a tempest  formed  in  January,  1987  at  the 
NCAA  convention  in  San  Francisco.  There,  in  a re-vote  and  by  a slim  margin,  the  delegates 
adopted  Prop  42.  In  an  effort  to  close  what  was  perceived  as  one  of  the  loopholes  in  Prop  48, 
the  new  rule  stated  that  partial  qualifiers,  those  who  passed  either  the  core  courses  or  the 
standardized  tests  but  not  both,  could  not  receive  any  academic  aid. 

The  outburst  after  that  vote  was  enormous.  Temple  athletic  director,  Charlie  Theokas, 
screamed  at  the  delegates  in  an  emotional  outburst.  Later,  his  outspoken  basketball  coach, 
John  Chaney,  termed  Prop  42  blatant  racism.  Georgetown  basketball  coach  John  Thompson 
walked  off  the  floor  in  protest  and  then  sat  out  of  the  game. 

Prop  42  was  voted  upon  too  hurriedly.  In  eliminating  the  possibility  that  a partial 
qualifier  could  receive  college  academic  aid,  it  may  have  been  just  too  stringent.  Prop  42 
will  face  stiff  challenges  in  the  January  convention  at  Dallas.  The  NCAA  Council  has  recom- 
mended that  it  be  amended,  so  that  partial  qualifiers  may  compete  with  regular  students  for 
financial  help.  That  would  be  the  proper  way  to  go,  allowing  athletes  to  compete  on  the  same 
terms  as  other  students  for  whatever  scholarship  aid  is  available. 

Many  people  will  attempt  to  have  Prop  42  killed.  They  will  make  the  usual  arguments 
about  discrimination  and  they  will  be  wrong.  Once  again,  the  majority  of  athletic  grants 
denied  unqualified  blacks  will  go  to  better-qualified  (academically)  blacks. 

Prop  48  has,  since  its  inception,  proved  its  critics  wrong.  High  school  athletics  have 
learned  that  ability  alone  won't  get  them  a Division  I or  Division  II  scholarship.  Non- 
qualifiers can,  and'  do.  attend  junior  colleges,  later  transferring  to  four-year  schools.  Or 
they  may  elect  to  play  at  NAIA  institutions. 

The  requirements  of  Prop  48  are  minimal.  The  penalties  are  not  extreme.  A student  who 
attends  the  school  of  his  choice  as  a Prop  48  student  is  ineligible  as  a freshman  and  loses  that 
year  of  participation,  but  can  receive  an  athletic  scholarship. 

That  is  the  route  followed  by  Tony  Rice  at  Notre  Dame  and  Rumeal  Robinson  at 
Michigan,  stars  of  the  current  national  champions  in  football  and  basketball,  respectively. 
Prop  48  works.  If  fairly  amended,  so  will  Prop  42. 

(Distributed  by  the  Collegiate  Network) 


"Weight  Training,”  YC  1200-S3,  will  be 
offered  at  9:30-11:30  a.m.  on  Saturdays 
from  February  3 to  March  10 

"Tennis  Camp,"  YC  1100-S3,  will  be  of- 
fered at  2-4  p.m.  on  Sundays  from  March 
25  to  May  6. 

To  register  for  any  of  the  sports  camps 
call  toll-free  744-2200  from  Joliet,  942-4580 
from  Morris,  (815  ) 838-2174  from  the  Bol- 
ingbrook/Lemont  area,  or  ask  the 
operator  for  extension  9020. 

Enrollment  is  limited  to  15  students  per 
camp. 
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CABEL  to  provide 
learning  enrichment  project 


by  Vicki  Dillion 

The  Joliet  Junior  College  Center  for 
Adult  Basic  Education  and  Literacy 
(CABEL)  is  offering  two  free  workshops 
during  March.  The  workshops  are  part  of  a 
two  month-long  project  designed  to  foster 
a family-wide  approach  to  learning. 

A study  skills  workshop  will  be  held  at 
2-4  p.m.  on  March  10  at  Mt.  Olive  Baptist 
Church,  116  South  Chicago  Street,  Joliet. 
This  workshop  will  be  presented  by  Mary 
Kane,  assistant  coordinator  of  the  Central 
Illinois  Adult  Education  Service  Center  in 
Springfield.  The  workshop  is  designed  for 
students  in  grades  four-12  and  their 
parents.  The  workshop  will  teach  skills 
such  as  note  taking,  test  taking,  writing, 
organizational  skills,  time  management, 
and  will  explore  different  learning  styles. 

A positive  self-concept  session  will  be 
held  at  24  p.m.  on  March  17  at  Mt.  Olive 
Baptist  Church,  McKinley  and  Erie 


Streets,  Joliet.  This  workshop  will  be 
presented  by  Vonnie  Salm,  coordinator  of 
the  Central  Illinois  Adult  Education  Ser- 
vice Center  in  Springfield.  The  workshop  is 
designed  to  help  children  ages  6-19  to 
develop  improved  attitudes  about 
themselves  and  their  abilities. 

The  workshops  are  part  of  CABEL's 
Learning  Enrichment  Project,  which  is 
designed  to  help  both  schoolchildren  and 
their  parents  improve  their  lives  through 
learning.  Beginning  March  1,  the  project 
will  provide  assistance  at  several  sites  in 
the  Joliet  area.  Tutors  will  be  available  at 
the  sites  three  nights  each  week  to  help 
children  complete  their  homework  and  to 
help  both  children  and  adults  learn  or  im- 
prove reading  skills. 

Free  workshops  on  study  skills,  self- 
esteem, job  search  skills,  and  family 

Continued  on  Page  3 


Distinguished  Service  Award 
nominations  still  being  sought 


by  Vicki  Dillion 

Joliet  Junior  College  is  accepting 
nominations  for  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  the  college’s  highest  award. 

Each  spring,  the  JJC  Board  of  Trustees 
presents  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
to  people  who  have  made  a major  con- 
tribution for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  of 
Illinois  Community  College  District  525. 

Nominees  must  be  a resident  or  former 
resident  of  the  college  district,  which  in- 
cludes all  parts  of  Will,  Grundy, 
Kankakee,  Kendall,  LaSalle,  Livingston 
and  Cook  counties. 

Nominee  must  be  personally  responsible 
for  effecting  or  substantially  contributing 
to  a major  accomplishment  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  at  the  time  of  his  or  her 
residency  in  the  district.  A major  ac- 
complishment is  defined  as,  and  may  take 
the  form  of:  Humanitarian  service, 
distinguished  public  service,  creative  at- 
tainment, or  scholary  work. 

Only  one  nomination  may  be  made  by 
one  person  or  group  each  year.  Nomina- 
tions can  be  made  using  a completed 


nomination  form  or  by  furnishing  a com- 
prehensive written  statement  which  ad- 
dresses the  areas  noted  on  the  form. 

Nomination  forms  and  guidelines  for  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  JJC  Community  Relations 
Office,  at  (815  ) 729-9020,  Ext.  352.  The  of- 
fice is  in  Room  J-2039  on  the  college’s  Main 
Campus,  1216  Houbolt  Avenue,  Joliet,  IL 
60436. 

The  nominations  should  be  as  complete 
and  detailed  as  possible.  If,  for  example, 
the  nominee  is  noted  to  be  a member  of  a 
specific  organization,  nominators  are  ask- 
ed to  elaborate  on  the  scope  of  service  and 
any  offices  held,  including  dates. 

All  nominations  should  be  sent  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  Joliet  Junior  College, 
1216  Houbolt  Avenue,  Joliet,  IL  60436,  by  5 
p.m.  Monday,  March  12. 

Award  recipients  receive  honorary 
degrees  in  distinguished  community  ser- 
vice and  engraved  plaques.  The  awards 
will  be  presented  at  the  annual  commence- 
ment ceremony  on  May  18. 


JJC,  Three  Rivers  offers 
supervisory  program 


by  Vicki  Dillion 

The  Joliet  Junior  College  Business 
Assistance  and  Training  Center  and  the 
Three  Rivers  Manufacturers'  Association 
are  offering  a management  training  pro- 
gram, “Effective  Delegation  Skills”  which 
will  begin  at  6:30-9:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 
April  17,  at  the  college's  Main  Campus, 
1216  Houbolt  Avenue,  Joliet. 

The  class  will  explain  the  role  of  delega- 
tion, qualities  of  effective  delegators, 
establishing  a climate  for  effective  delega- 
tion, and  pitfalls  in  the  delegation  process. 
The  class  is  part  of  a program  designed  to 
provide  first-line  supervisory  personnel 
with  the  management  skills  needed  to 
function  effectively  in  today's  business  en- 
vironment. 

The  cooperative  management  training 
program  was  developed  in  response  to 


needs  identified  by  area  business  and  in- 
dustry leaders.  The  curriculum  will  con- 
sist of  12  courses  presented  over  a two- 
year  schedule.  Classes  meet  once  a week 
for  seven  weeks.  Six  courses  will  be 
scheduled  each  year  between  September 
and  June.  Students  may  complete  any 
eight  courses  most  closely  aligned  with 
their  professional  needs 

Tuition  for  this  program  is  $1,800  for  an 
eight-course  certificate  program  or  $295 
per  individual  course.  All  required  course 
materials  will  be  supplied. 

To  register  for  toll-free,  call  744-2200 
from  Joliet,  942-4580  from  Morris,  (815) 
838-2174  from  the  Bolingbrook  and  Lem  on  t 
areas,  or  dial  1-800-369-2200. 

For  more  information,  call  the  BATC  at 
727-6544,  Ext.  1309. 


Outstanding  Teacher  Award  nominations  sought 


by  Shonda  Talerico 

The  Joliet  Junior  College  Foundation  in- 
vites alumni,  current  and  former  students 
and  staff  to  nominate  faculty  and  staff 
members  for  outstanding  service  awards 
to  be  presented  in  April.  The  nomination 
deadline  is  Wednesday,  March  14. 

Persons  may  nominate  one  person  for 
each  award  category.  However,  to 
nominate  a faculty  member  for  the 
Outstanding  Teaching  Awards,  the 
nominator  must  have  completed  at  least 
one  class  from  the  faculty  member. 

Award  recipients  will  receive  $500 
stipends,  a plaque  and  recognition  on  a 
"Wall  of  Honor"  at  the  JJC  Main  Campus. 
The  awards  will  be  presented  on  April  11. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Outstanding 
Teaching  Award,  faculty  members  must 
be  full-time  instructors  who  have  been 
employed  by  JJC  for  at  least  four  years 
prior  to  August  21,  1989.  Two  faculty 
members  will  be  chosen. 

Eligible  Outstanding  Professional  Ser- 
vice Award  recipients  include  counselors, 
librarians,  office  and  program  directors, 


department  chairmen  and  other  ap- 
propriate positions.  These  candidates 
must  have  worked  by  JJC  for  at  least  two 
years  prior  to  August  21,  1989.  One  award 
will  be  given.  The  college  president,  vice- 
president  and  academic  deans  are  not 
eligible  for  the  professional  service  award. 

Outstanding  Support  Services  Award 
candidates  will  be  chosen  from  all  other 
full-time  employees  with  at  least  one 
year's  service  time  prior  to  August  21, 
1989.  Two  support  services  awards  will  be 
given. 

Selections  will  be  made  by  a committee 
of  people  from  the  Foundation  and  Alumni 
Association,  Board  of  Directors  und  from 
the  1990  graduating  class  at  JJC. 

The  nomination  forms  are  located  on  the 
table  outside  the  Office  for  Student  Affairs, 
Room  H-1001  on  the  south  end  of  (he  ridge. 
Once  the  nomination  forms  are  completed, 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  locked  ballot 
box  in  Room  H-1001.  Forms  and  other  in- 
formation may  be  acquired  by  telephoning 
(815  ) 729-9020,  Ext.  353  or  238. 


Stress  Management  Seminars 
still  open;  offered  through  BATC 


Here  are  the  1990’s  and  with  each  new 
decade  comes  change.  Change  in  morals, 
beliefs  and  values,  fashion,  fad,  frills  and 
thrills.  However,  there  has  been  a change 
trying  to  take  firm  root  in  how  we  look  at 
business  and  ourselves  for  the  past  few 
decades  or  longer.  It  is  a change  in  attitude 
toward  the  way  we  manage  our  lives  and 
manage  business. 

Active  today  in  this  change  is  The 
Business  Assistance  and  Training  Center 
(BATC)  at  Joliet  Junior  College  and  the 
American  Management  Association 
(AMA)  who  will  be  offering  two  Seminars 
this  March  on  the  topics  of  Team  Building 
and  Personal  Stress  Management.  No 
doubt  a few  of  us  could  use  a little  more 
cooperation  and  a little  less  stress  in  our 
lives. 

Staring  March  26  Monday  evenings  on 
campus  Dr.  Charles  Newton,  who  has  25 
years  of  experience  in  supervisor  business 
management,  will  be  teaching  "Effective 
Team  Building."  He  also  teaches  part- 
time  at  Aurora  University  and  is  President 
of  ABACO  in  Naperville  ''Team 
Building,”  says  Dr.  Charles  Newton,  “is 
vital  to  the  success  of  a company's  ability 
to  work  together.”  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
dog  chase  its  tail? 

Though  even'  company  strives  for  suc- 
cess and  does  nave  its  share  of  problems, 
without  good  solid  management  and 
leadership,  no  one  knows  who  has  got  the 
ball  and  sometimes  not  even  the  person 
who’s  holding  on  to  it.  And  without  good 
communication  the  employee  will  usually 
get  discouraged  and  concerned  about  his 
job.  The  overall  Moral  then  fails. 

The  seminar  will  teach  how  to  construct 
Employer  team  production  units  covering 
such  areas  as  group  dynamics,  value 
systems,  effective  communication  and 
trust  But  are  these  practical?  Would  they 
actually  work  in  Business9  According  to 
Dr.  Newton  the  course  does  teach  both 
theory  and  practical  applications  through 
lecture  notes  and  group  projects  which  will 
teach  and  help  in  the  understanding  of 
group  practices.  "These  are  experienced 
teachers,"  says  Dr.  Newton,  “they  have 


been  on  the  firing  line." 

The  presentations  of  the  seminar  will  be 
structured  based  on  the  students'  in- 
dividual experiences,  backgrounds  and 
what  their  expectations  of  the  courses  are 

A good  important  aspect  of  this  course  !b 
the  backgrounds  of  many  of  the  students 
who  come  from  different  companies. 
"Which  brings  in  a lot  of  diversified  ex- 
perience into  the  classroom,"  says  Dr 
Charles  Newton.  "I  always  learn  a great 
deal  myself 

Learning  is  important  and  so  Is  learning 
about  one's  self.  Starting  March  21  on  cam- 
pus Wednesday  evenings  Jeanne  Krebs 
will  be  teaching  "Personal  Strategies  for 
Managing  Stresses  ” This  seminar  is  for 
everyone,  especially  those  who  are  strug 
gling  with  stress.  It  teaches  how  to  balance 
stress  and  use  it  to  your  advantage  on  the 
job  and  in  your  personal  life.  Stress  can  be 
positive  and  motivating  if  people  use  It  cor- 
rectly. 

The  seminar  will  cover  the  understan- 
ding of  stress,  the  sources  of  stress  in  your 
life,  how  to  recognize  the  symptoms  of 
stress  and  the  enjoyment  a long  and  pn> 
ductive  life.  "Stress  can  be  a positive  and 
challenging  thing  in  someone's  life,”  says 
Krebs. 

"Effective  Team  Building"  (BATC 
714-Tl)  will  be  offered  on  Mondays  from 
6:00  to  9:00  p.m.  beginning  March  26  and 
"Personal  Strategies  for  Managing 
Stress"  (BATC  715-Tl)  will  be  offered  on 
Wednesdays  from  6:00  to9:30  p.m.  beginn- 
ing March  21 

These  seminars  are  designed  primarily 
for  managers  and  supervisors  or  those 
who  are  interested  in  obtaining  manager 
and  supervisor  positions. 

The  two  seminars  can  also  be  a good  op- 
portunity for  new  students  and  for  those 
who  are  returning  to  school  after  a long 
leave  of  absence  since  the  seminars  are 
not  as  long  as  a regular  class  and  no 
grades  are  given.  They  also  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  anyone  to  learn  more  about 
themselves  and  to  improve  on  perfor- 
mance at  their  place  of  business  and  be 
part  of  the  change  and  the  awareness  of 
the  1990's  No  frills  here. 


editorial 

w 


Special  Feature: 


Have  you  seen  Illinois  Roy? 


Note:  The  March  2 Blazer  featured  the 
debut  of  Jerry  Janes’  column  "Leisure 
Times.”  Among  the  observations,  Janes 
noted:  “Is  the  Juco  Lake  monster,  Illinois 
Roy,  cold  or  warm  blooded?  Is  it  asexual, 
or  does  Governor’s  State  have  its  mate?”. 

The  response  to  these  questions  have 
been  truly  amazing.  Read  on... 


Dear  Editor, 

While  eating  outside  the  cafeteria  near 
the  fountain  one  fall  day  last  semester,  I 
threw  an  apple  core  into  the  lake.  I usually 
don’t  litter,  but  apple  cores  are,  in  fact, 
biodegradable.  It  bobbed  and  floated  for 
awhile  and  my  friends  were  just  about  to 
place  bets  as  to  when  it  would  sink  when  a 
wet  furry  claw  popped  up  and  grabbed  it. 
We  heard  gobbling  noises,  like  a cross 
beweeen  a wolf  and  a turkey,  and  were  just 
about  to  throw  a tray  at  the  beast  when  a 
cafeteria  worker  shouted  at  us,  threaten- 
ing, “Throw  that  tray  and  you're  a dead 

Now,  my  question  is,  do  the  cafeteria 
workers  know  about  Illinois  Roy?  Is  he 
part  of  a secret  cult?  If  I major  in  culinary 
arts  will  I be  let  in  on  the  secret? 

Name  Withheld 


Attention— 

There  is  no  Illinois  Roy.  All  these 
hallucinating  bridge  bunny  drug-taking 
nincompoops  need  is  a good  ROTC  pro- 
gram here  at  Joliet  Junior  College. 

Sincerely, 

Douglas  C.  Neidermeyer 


Grrrr.. 


“We  heard  gobbling  noises...” 
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Dear  Editor, 

I have  seen  Illinois  Roy  in  the  Juco 
Lake!  He’s  large,  wormlike,  and  definitely 
not  asexual  (I  know  because  of  what  I saw 
him  doing  out  there) . 

Does  Time/Life  Books  know  about  this? 
Don  Rimgale 

member  of  the  heavy  metal 
band  Redd  Hott 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern, 

About  a week  ago  I was  running  late  for 
class  and  was  really  racing  across  the 
bridge.  I thought  my  eyes  were  playing 
tricks  on  me  when  I saw  something  move 
in  the  water. 

After  class,  when  I walked  across  the 
bridge  at  a slower  pace,  I saw  something, 
and  it  saw  me. 

Maybe  someone  could  call  the  ASPCA, 
the  Navy  Seals,  or  my  mother’s  pool  guy, 
who  could  drain  the  lake  and  get  the  scum 
or  scum-eater  or  whatever  he  is,  out. 

In  the  meantime,  he  does  not  appear 
dangerous. ..but  has  anyone  else  noticed 
that  the  ducks  are  missing? 

A concerned  student 


Fact:  Loch  Ness  is  cold,  a tourist  trap, 
and  highly  over-rated. 

Fact:  Juco  is  fairly  warm,  no  tourists 
ever  visit  here  unless  they  are  third 
graders  in  the  planetarium,  and  we  are 
basically  taken  for  granted  in  the  college 
scheme  of  things. 

Conclusion:  Nessie  is  Illinois  Roy, 
because  he/she/it  needed  to  get  away  from 
the  crowds  and  hang  out  near  the  cafeteria 
or  the  bridge  (virtually  the  same  reason 
many  students  are  enrolled  here  at  Juco). 

Goodbye. 


Artist’s  renderings  by  Dennis  “Slosh" 
Mellinger. 


Letter  to  the 
Editor  Policy 

The  Blazer  will  accept  letters  to 
the  editor  signed  by  the  author.  A 
phone  number  should  be  included  for 
verification  purposes.  Names  may 
be  withheld  upon  request.  All  letters 
are  subject  to  review  by  the  editor. 
As  many  letters  as  possible  will  be 
published  in  each  issue,  space  per- 
mitting. 


Is  the  president  aware  of  Illinois  Roy, 
and  is  Nancy  Reagan's  astrologer  still 
available? 


Jerry, 

I have  photographic  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Illinois  Roy.  I’d  share  it  with 
your  readers,  but  the  pictures  aren’t  back 
from  Venture  yet. 

Carlos  Jenkins 
night  student 


“...a  good  ROTC  program...” 


Classified  Policy 

Classified  ads  must  be  received  at 
the  Blazer  office  one  week  prior  to 
publication.  The  advertising  rate  is 
$5  per  ad.  Payment  is  required  in  ad- 
vance of  publication.  Ads  can  be 
dropped  off  at  the  Blazer  office. 
G1008  or  by  calling  Ext.  313. 
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News  In  Brief 


Men  Of  Color 

The  teleconference  Series  will  present 
"Men  of  Color:  Absence  in  Academia”  on 
Wednesday,  March  14  at  noon  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Theatre.  The  live  via  satellite 
telecommunications  event  will  explore  the 
root  causes  of  why  black,  hispanic,  and 
native  American  men  are  steadily  dwindl- 
ing in  number  in  higher  education  univer- 
sities. The  state  of  the  Asian-American 
male  and  the  barriers,  myths,  and 
misconceptions  of  his  place  in  universities 
will  also  be  explored. 

The  discussion  panel  includes  Dr.  Eddie 
F.  Brown  from  the  Dept,  of  the  Interior; 
the  Honorable  Cleo  Fields,  state  senator, 
Louisiana;  Dr.  Sam  Betanles,  Prof,  of 
Sociology  at  Northwestern  University,  Il- 
linois; and  several  others. 

The  presentation  will  be  broadcast  live. 
All  are  invited  to  attend. 

JJC  Workshops 

The  Women’s  Business  Advocacy  Pro- 
ject of  the  JJC-Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Center  is  offering  workshops 
throughout  March  geared  toward  small 
business. 

‘‘Financing  Techniques  for  Your 
Business”  will  be  presented  March  12. 
Deborah  Keil  of  Keil  Accounting  in  Joliet, 
a CPA  and  entrepreneurial  training  con- 
sultant, will  be  the  key  speaker. 

"Choosing  the  Right  Legal  Entity  for 
Your  Business”  will  be  discussed  by  Cris 
Selfridge  of  Selfridge  and  Selfridge  in 
Plainfield  on  Tuesday,  March  20.  Selfridge 
is  an  attorney  and  financial  planning  con- 
sultant. 

Laura  Pemberton  of  Images  in  Joliet 
will  discuss  "Marketing  Your  Business  Ef- 
fectively" Monday,  March  26.  Pemberton 
is  an  advertising/marketing  consultant. 

All  workshops  will  be  presented  both  in 


afternoon  and  evening  classes.  To  register 
call  727-6544,  ext  1319.  The  fee  is  $10. 


Art  Exhibition 

The  Illinois  Community  College  Juried 
Art  Exhibition  accepted  works  by  19  JJC 
students.  A total  of  133  works  were  ac- 
cepted, 31  of  which  were  from  JJC.  The 
students  were  honored  in  February  at 
Kankakee  Community  College. 


1990-91  BVA 

Scholarships  Announced 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association 
(BVA)  has  announced  that  eight  scholar- 
ships in  the  amount  of  $1,500  each  will  be 
awarded  under  its  Kathem  F.  Gruber 
Scholarship  Program  for  the  1990-91 
academic  year.  This  is  the  program's 
seventh  year. 

Scholarship  applications  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  The  Kathem  F.  Gruber  Scholar- 
ship Program,  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, 477  H Street  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20001-2694.  Completed  applications  and 
supporting  materials  must  be  returned  to 
the  BVA  no  later  than  1 May,  1990  to 
qualify  for  (he  1990-91  academic  year 
scholarship  program. 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  answers  to  questions  in  the  ap- 
plication form,  transcripts  of  high  school 
and/or  college  records,  letters  of 
reference,  and  a 300-word  essay  on  the  ap- 
plicant's education  and  career  goals. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  is  a 
national  non-profit  organization  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  blinded  veterans. 
Founded  in  1945  by  a group  of  veterans 
who  had  been  blinded  in  WW  II,  the  BVA  is 
chartered  by  Congress  and  serves  as  the 
official  representative  of  blinded  veterans. 


TAKE  1-355 
TO  A COLLEGE 
DEGREE. 


National  College  of  Education  becomes  National  Louis  University  in  1990. 
Please  send  me  Information  on  the  areas  checked  below. 


O Kindergarten  9th  Grade  Teacher  O Gerontologist 

□ Early  C hildhood  Teacher  Q Mental  Health  Worker 

O AJconollsm/Substance  Abuse  Counselor  O Management 


College  Now  Attending 


National  College  of  Education 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions 
1S331  Grace  Street 
Lombard.  IL  60148 


Entrepeneurs  find  success; 
program  expanding 


Lieutenant  Governor  George  Ryan  join- 
ed JJC’s  Stan  McEwen,  Shirley  Smith  and 
Barbara  Metcalf  of  Sensuous  Roses  Florist 
in  Joliet.  The  two  women  are  graduates  of 
the  Self-Employment  Training  (SET)  pro- 
gram at  JJC,  and  discussed  their  success 
at  a press  conference  in  Springfield  in 
February. 

The  SET  program,  previously  limited  to 
four  pilot  sites,  including  JJC,  was  recent- 
ly expanded.  A total  of  $815,000  was  award- 
ed to  24  colleges,  universities  and  com- 
munity colleges  across  Illinois.  JJC 
received  $45,600. 

The  institutions  receiving  grants  will 
now  operate  training  programs  that  teach 
entrepreneurial  skills  to  low-income  and 
unemployed  students.  Starting  your  own 
business  is  a viable  alternative  to 
unemployment,  McEwen  said.  "And  it’s 
one  of  the  best  alternatives." 


The  JJC  program  "is  a great  help,"  add- 
ed Smith.  "Basically  we  had  a bright  idea 
and  they  showed  us  how  to  get  started." 

Grant  recipients  must  organize  a com- 
prehensive program  that  includes  recruit- 
ment and  screening  of  participants, 
management  training  and  ongoing  support 
for  start-up  businesses.  Classroom  Instruc- 
tion covers  bookkeeping,  site  selection, 
licensing,  taxation,  strategic  planning  ana 
other  business  issues. 

The  JJC  program  is  designed  "to  help 
those  with  very  little,  get  started  and 
generate  a nice  business,"  said  McEwen. 
“We’re  building  real  good  foundations." 

Sensuous  Roses  was  selected  as  one  of 
six  businesses  statewide  to  participate  in 
the  press  conference  In  February.  The 
shop  is  open  from  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  Mon- 
days through  Fridays  and  from  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  on  Saturdays 


Lieutenant  Governor  George  Ryan  (center!  with  JJC’s  Stan  McEwen  anil  Sensuous 
Roses  partners  Shirley  Smith  and  Barbara  Metcalf. 


There’s  more 
to  nursing 
than  being 
anR.N. 

With  a B.S.N.  at 
Saint  Joseph 
College  of  Nursing, 
your  career  opportunities 
are  endless. 

OPEN  HOUSE 

Saturday,  March  24 


2-4  p.m. 


Enjoy  all  the  benefits  that  Saint  Joseph  College  of 
Nursing  has  to  offer,  including  a high  level  of  personal 
attention,  individual  guidance  and  a chance  to  attend 
classes  on  ihe  campus  of  a regional  medical  center. 

For  more  information  call  (815)  725-7133,  ext.  3255. 

4 Saint  Joseph 
College 
f of  Nursing 

333  N.  Madison  Street  • Joliet.  Illinois  60435 
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Despite  student 
pleas  to  save  the 
Dolphins,  tuna 
still  on  the  menu 


Tuna  will  remain  a staple  of  campus 
diners  despite  the  efforts  of  students  at  two 
campuses  to  have  the  fish  banned  from 
their  cafeteria  menus. 

Groups  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo  (SUNY)  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Colorado  at  Boulder  (CU)  asked  their 
food  services  to  stop  serving  tuna  because 
dolphins  often  drown  in  the  nets  used  to 
catch  the  fish.  Colorado  students  also 
wanted  to  ban  veal. 

Both  campus  food  services  turned  them 
down. 

Buffalo  officials  did  agree  to  offer 
students  an  alternative.  “Neptuna,”  which 
is  made  from  pilchard  fish,  will  be  served 
in  the  cafeterias  along  with  tuna  fish. 
SUNY  dining  halls  will  display  posters 
saying  "Save  the  Dolphins,  Choose  Nep- 
tuna." 

“It  surprises  me.  I thought  that  students 
might  have  bigger  issues  to  be  concerned 
about  than  dolphins,”  said  Clark 
DeHaven,  executive  director  of  National 
Association  of  College  and  University 
Food  Services. 


Yet  after  CU  animal  rights  activists  per- 
suaded the  Residence  Hall  Representative 
Council  (RHRC)  to  survey  students,  75 
percent  of  the  1,100  dorm  residents  ques- 
tioned said  they  wanted  tuna  banned  from 
cafeteria  menus. 

A more  complete  survey  will  be  con- 


ducted later  this  spring.  However,  even  if 
students  vote  overwhelmingly  to  ban  tuna 
or  veal,  the  RHRC  can  only  make  a recom- 
mendation, and  food  services  won't  be 
bound  by  it. 

“Even  if  we  decide  we  want  to  boycott 


both  products,  all  we  can  do  is  make  a sug- 
gestion," Hodovance  said. 

• Ron  Baird,  a reporter  at  the  Colorado 
Daily  in  Boulder  contributed  to  this  story 


protection  is  important  in  electoral  deci- 

• Nonetheless,  80  percent  believe  that 
"all  of  us"  have  primary  responsibility  for 
protecting  the  environment,  with  only  24 
percent  laying  responsibility  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  federal  government. 

"We  are  tremendously  encouraged  by 
these  results,”  said  NWF  president  Jay  D. 
Hair.  “College  students  are  expressing  a 
deep  concern  for  the  environment,  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  are  clearly  willing 
to  do  something  about  it." 

According  to  Tom  Hughes  of  Hughes 
Research  Corporation,  “Given  their  in- 
tense concern  for  the  environment  and 
their  willingness  to  get  personally  involved 
in  this  issue,  this  survey  paints  the  picture 
of  American  college  students  as  a for- 
midable resource  ready  to  go  to  work  to 
help  solve  our  environmental  problems." 

Hughes  Research  Corporation  was 
founded  in  1988  by  Thomas  B.  Hughes 
With  two  decades  of  experience,  Mr 
Hughes  has  conducted  more  than  2,000  in- 
dividual survey  research  projects,  and 
currently  serves  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Marketing  Research  Association. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  the 
nation's  largest  conservation  organiza- 
tion, with  more  than  5.6  million  members 
and  supporters  and  52  affiliate  organiza- 
tions nationwide.  A private,  not-for-profit 
organization,  the  Federation  was  founded 
in  1936. 


Survey  reveals  strong  concern 
for  environment  among  students 


Today's  generation  of  college  students, 
often  maligned  as  materialistic  and  social- 
ly disconnected,  are  actually  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  environment,  with  95  per- 
cent agreeing  that  Congress  should  pass 
tougher  laws  to  protect  the  environment, 
and  94  percent  willing  to  pay  more  for  pro- 
ducts that  are  environmentally  safe,  ac- 
cording to  a new  opinion  survey  commis- 


sioned by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
(NWF). 

The  survey  was  conducted  in  November 
1989  by  Hughes  Research  Corp.,  a national 
research  firm  based  in  Rockville,  MD. 
Five  hundred  undergraduate  students  bet- 
ween 17  and  24  years  of  age  were  surveyed. 
All  were  enrolled  in  a four-year  college  or 
university.  Approximately  one-half  were 


SO  FAR,  WE'VE  FOUND  7 
DOLPHINS  IN  60  MILES  OF 
DRIFTNET.  THAT  ONLY  LEAVES 
999,940  MILES  TO  GO. 


I’m  proud  to  support  the  efforts  of  Greenpeace  Action. 
Enclosed  is  my  donation.  BO 

$20 $30 $50 $100 

I prefer  to  send  $ 

We  request  that  you  donate  $20  or  more  to  receive 
the  bimonthly  Greenpeace  magazine.  Please  allow  up 
to  8 weeks  for  your  first  issue.  Contributions  or 
gifts  to  Greenpeace  Action  are  not  tax  deductible. 


male  and  one-half  were  female.  Based  on 
the  sample  size,  the  survey  results  can  be 
considered  accurate  to  within  plus  or 
minus  five  percentage  points. 

Other  key  questions  of  the  survey  reveal- 
ed strong  sentiments  on  behalf  of  en- 
vironmental quality: 

• Nearly  75  percent  believe  that  recycl- 
ing of  newspapers,  glasses,  and  cans 
should  be  required  by  law  in  all  com- 
munities. 

• While  66  percent  believe  that  industry 
today  is  more  concerned  about  en- 
vironmental protection  than  it  was  five 
years  ago,  76  percent  believe  that  industry 
influences  government  to  pass  less  effec- 
tive environmental  protection  laws.  And 
students  take  their  environmental  con- 
cerns into  the  voting  booth,  with  more  than 
70  percent  agreeing  that  environmental 


NK  THERE  IS  ANYTHING  THAT  YOU.  PER 
HELP  PROTECT  THE  ENVIRONUENT? 


City/State 

Please  return  to: 
Greenpeace  USA 
1436  U Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20009 
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JJC's  Personalities 


Nicki  Blowers 


Dy  Kacnei  a.  iteign 

Nichola  Blowers  is  one  happily  busy 
lady.  Sitting  at  her  desk,  her  feet  extended 
onto  another  chair,  removing  the  lace 
from  a white  slip  that  she  kept  putting 
down  to  answer  the  telephone,  she 
answered  inquiries  from  drop-in  students 
and  questions  from  me.  The  room  was  pil- 
ed high  with  old  furniture  on  one  side  and 
Blowers’  desk,  kitchen  facilities,  tools  and 
shelves  teaming  with  props  on  the  other. 
She  described  the  entire  accumulation  as 
well-organized  clutter  and  explained  that 
although  it  may  not  seem  like  it,  she  knows 
right  where  she  can  put  her  hands  on 
everything. 

As  the  technical  supervisor/theater 
manager  at  JJC,  Blowers  has  her  hands  in- 
to many  things  besides  the  alteration  and 
acquisition  of  costumes.  When  necessary, 
she  can  fill  in  nearly  every  gap  in  man- 
power in  the  Theater  department  where 
she  is  informally  referred  to  as  Nieki.  She 
is  responsible  for  scheduling  internal  JJC 
productions  and  incoming  events  that  vie 
for  the  use  of  the  theater  facility.  Her 
supervising  capacity  extends  over  a broad 
range  of  duties  which  include  inventoring 
supplies,  overseeing  costumes,  make-up 
and  crew,  working  on,  and  sometimes 
building,  props  and  scenery,  checking 
safety  throughout  the  theater,  meeting 
sound  requirements  and  establishing  ade- 
quate lighting. 

Blowers  is  also  a part-time  faculty 
member,  teaching  Technical  Theater  I 
and  II  and  Production  Theater  Practicum. 
The  latter  lets  the  students  interested  in  a 
particular  area  of  theater  learn  hands-on 
giving  them  the  opportunity  for  practical 
application  of  their  ideas  and  by  allowing 
them  some  creative  freedom. 

Each  year  she  also  conducts  two 
recruiting  speeches  at  local  high  schools. 

Blowers'  interest  in  the  theater  started 
14  years  ago  at  St.  Francis  Academy, 
where  she  was  an  actor  and  technical 
director.  As  a JJC  student  she  was  involv- 
ed behind  stage  as  well  as  in  acting.  In  1983 
she  entered  the  American  College  Theater 
Festival  and  was  nominated  for  an  Irene 
Ryan  award  for  her  lead  role  in  Company. 
She  received  her  associates  degree  in  arts 
and  sciences/liberal  arts  from  JJC  and 
moved  on  to  Illinois  State  University, 
where  she  graduated  with  a bachelors  of 
science/theater  production  in  1984. 

While  attending  ISU  she  was  assistant 
stage  manager  and  involved  in  the  raucous 
musical-comedy,  The  Roar  of  the  Grease- 
paint and  the  Smell  of  the  Crowd.  She 
received  a talent  grant  for  the  remainder 
of  her  education  at  ISU. 

In  January  of  1985  Blowers  took  the  part- 
time  position  of  technical  director  at  JJC. 


Roz  Stone 

by  Patty  Keefer 

’A  small,  dark-haired  woman  hurries 
down  the  hall  to  her  office.  As  she  sits 
down,  a girl  sticks  her  head  in  the  doorway 
and  says,  “Hi  Roz!  ” During  her  free  hour, 
many  students  are  likely  to  stop  in  to  talk 
about  class  or  theater  problems  or  just  to 
say  hello. 

Dr.  Roz  Stone,  in  addition  to  teaching 
speech  and  drama  classes,  also  sponsors 
the  campus  theater  group,  the  JC  Players. 
She  directs  one  to  two  plays  a year. 

More  students  were  involved  in  campus 
theater  when  she  first  started  teaching 
here  in  1970,  Stone  says.  As  finances  got 
tighter,  the  number  of  people  involved 
declined.  One  reason  for  the  drop  is  that 
some  parents  do  not  believe  theater  is  a 
constructive  activity.  Another  reason  is 
that  most  students  have  to  go  to  school  and 
hold  down  a job  at  the  same  time.  Many 
students  do  not  have  the  time  to  get  involv- 
ed in  outside  activities.  Lately,  though,  the 
number  of  students  involved  in  theater  has 
been  on  the  rise,  said  Stone. 

Stone  enjoys  her  work  with  student  ac- 
tors very  much.  She  said  that  most  people 
going  out  for  the  plays  are  not  theater  ma- 
jors. "Anyone  who  is  interested  can  try 
out,"  emphasized  Stone.  The  JC  Players 
try  to  put  on  four  plays  or  musicals  a year 


Then,  exactly  four  years  later,  she  became 
the  first  technical  supervisor/theater 
manager  and  in  a full-time  capacity. 

For  several  years  she  and  her  husband, 
Ed,  a JJC  instructor  also,  have  tried  to 
stay  involved  in  the  community.  They  co- 
designed West  High  Schools  production  of 
Lil'  Abner  a few  years  ago.  Last  year  they 
created  the  lighting  of  Bye-Bye  Birdie  at 
Plainfield  High  School,  and  they  have  been 
very  active  in  several  productions  of  sum- 
mer theater  in  Cisna  Park. 

At  present  some  of  her  evenings  are 
spent  at  Governor's  State  University, 
where  she  is  half  the  way  to  receiving  her 
master’s  degree  in  media  communica- 
tions. 

Meanwhile,  she  has  other  plans  right 
here.  She  hopes  to  have  more  entertain- 
ment available  for  the  students  and  public 
She  feels  that  a growing  audience  will 
strengthen  the  theater’s  reputation.  "Way 
down  the  road,"  she  says,  "I  hope  to  see  a 
subscription  series  for  the  department  that 
announces  the  season  and  allows  purchas- 
ing tickets  for  a whole  year." 

In  the  future,  too,  is  the  purchase  of  a 
good  sound  system  and  stage  radio.  But, 
for  the  moment  this  lady  says  she’s  very 
excited  about  the  recent  bid  approval  for  a 
desperately  needed  lighting  system  for  the 
theater. 

With  a good-sized  grin  on  her  face, 
Blowers  exclaimed,  "I  love  my  job.  I love 
what  I do.”  Then,  a bit  more  seriously,  she 
said,  “I’ve  tried  to  build  a love  of  theater  in 
my  students  because  I believe  entertain- 
ment is  important  and  people  need  an 
escape.  If  I can  help  to  get  that  for  them, 
I'm  a happy  person. 


Stone  said  the  biggest  turnout  of  students 
trying  out  is  for  musicals 
Stone  noted  that  although  the  theater 
can  be  a very  tough  field  to  succeed  in,  the 
business  and  technical  aspect  can  be  very 
lucrative.  She  feels  that  the  theater  is  also 
one  way  for  a person  to  become  well- 
rounded.  Many  students  these  days  are 
faced  with  a dilemma,  she  explained,  since 
they  have  to  work  and  go  to  school  at  the 
same.  This  leaves  them  little  time  to  enjoy 
their  college  years 

Stone  feels  uiat  everyone  should  at  least 
try  college  because  it  is  a good  way  to  ex- 
perience new  things  and  meet  new  people. 
She  thinks  that  college  helps  to  prepare 

Eople  for  the  experiences  they  will  have 
ter  in  life.  That  is  why  she  encourages 
students  to  get  involved  in  outside  ac- 
tivities, such  as  the  theater  Said  Stone. 
“Co-curricular  activities  are  good  because 
they  offer  a way  to  learn  some  of  the  com- 
munication skills  that  you  need  in  life  " 
Stone  herself  has  been  learning  and 
practicing  communications  skills  since 
her  high  school  days  in  Chicago.  During 
her  last  two  years  at  Hyde  Park  High 
School,  she  started  work  on  her  bachelor’s 
degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  After 
completing  a bachelor's  in  liberal  arts,  she 
earned  both  her  BS  in  journalism  and  MA 


Chief  Gerald  Zeborowski 


by  Matt  Brown 

The  coffee  mug  on  his  desk  read  "I'm 
the  boss,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  I know 
what's  going  on."  Don't  bet  on  it.  Police 
Chief  Gerald  Zeborowski  knows  his  job. 

Upon  entering  the  green  campus 
police  building,  a visitor  is  instantly 
aware  of  the  hustle  and  bustle  within. 
Workers  constantly  go  in  and  out,  each 
of  them  making  friendly  reference  to 
Zeborowski  as  "The  Chief,"  almost  as 
if  it  were  his  only  name. 

The  Chief  has  been  keeping  the  peace 
here  at  JJC  since  June  of  1983.  After  at- 
tending DePaul  University,  he  held  the 
job  of  lieutenant  on  a police  force  at 
Triton  College  for  seven  years;  he  has 
been  in  law  enforcement  for  the  last  20. 

Though  his  comfortable  office  and 
hours  may  give  the  impression  of  a sim- 
ple job,  being  in  charge  of  security  of 
more  than  one  school  is  no  easy  task. 
He  also  is  responsible  for  JJC's 
Romeoville  campus. 

The  crime  wave  from  the  inner  city 
that  has  been  filtering  in  toward  the 
campus  in  the  last  eight  years  has  not 
made  being  chief  any  easier 

"The  type  of  crime  going  on  in  the 
schools  now  isn’t  the  same," 
Zeborowski  says.  In  an  earlier  time  the 
majority  of  the  violent  situations  dealt 
with  were  more  domestic.  The  Chief 
gave  examples  such  as  two  football 
players  getting  into  a fist  fight.  Or 
maybe  a lover’s  quarrel  took  place  on 
campus,  the  problem  arising  with  a 
third-party  boyfriend  or  girlfriend. 


Times  have  changed.  Though  such 
crimes  as  vandalism,  drug  trafficking, 
kidnapping,  mugging  and  rape  are  not 
new  to  the  city  of  Joliet,  the  effects  they 
are  having  on  the  campus  are.  The 
threat  of  such  events  happening  on  our 
college  grounds  is  now  quite  real. 

The  Chief  is  not  alone  In  the  school's 
protection  and  legal  enforcement,  In 
his  employ  on  all  campuses  are  30  peo- 
ple, 16  of  whom  are  sworn  peace  of- 
ficers of  the  Stale  of  Illinois.  But  even 
they  cannot  be  everywhere  for 
everyone.  So  as  a result  steps  have  been 
taken  to  better  help  and  protect  the 
students  as  well  as  the  faculty 

Sixteen  emergency  call  boxes  that 
are  linked  directly  to  the  campus  police 
building  have  been  installed  in  key  loca- 
tions of  the  college.  Student  building 
patrols  are  being  organized  to  help 
alert  security  when  an  officer  Is  in 
need. 

Even  an  escort  system  has  been 
devised.  Any  person  not  wanting  to 
walk  alone  to  a car  can  call  for  an 
escort.  Monday  through  Thursday, 
from  5 to  10:30  p.m.,  specially  selected 
escorts  wearing  bright  yellow  Juckets 
will  walk  any  campus  member  to  a car 
upon  request. 

The  Job  of  police  chief  is  no  easy  ride. 
The  complete  security  of  the  campus  Is 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  in- 
dividual But  by  using  new  ideas  to  help 
prevent  crimes  before  they  happen, 
Zeborowski  hopes  he  will  stay  one  up  on 
the  bad  guys. 


Brian  Mahalick 


by  Michelle  Taylor 

"Philosophy  should  be  a required  course 
because  it  offers  us  alternatives  when 
looking  at  fundamental  issues'  like  politics 
and  ethics,"  said  JJC  philosophy  teacher 
Brian  Mahalick. 

Mahalick  graduated  from  SIU  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  and  majors  in 
philosophy  and  communications  "My  in- 
terest in  philosophy  began  around  1975  By 
nature  I’ve  always  been  very  analytic,"  he 


in  theater  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Ex- 
cept for  six  years  when  she  worked  for  the 
US  government  in  Japan  and  Germany, 
her  career  has  been  in  teaching.  She  com- 
pleted her  PhD  at  the  University  of  Denver 
in  1985. 


said. 

Before  instructing  at  JJC,  Mahalick  was 
a teaching  assistant  at  SUI  in  1981-83.  He 
started  his  part-time  philosophy  career  at 
JJC  in  1986  and  will  be  moving  on  this  year 
in  hopes  of  branching  out  in  Chicago. 

"I  just  felt  there  were  a lot  of  people  who 
needed  assistance  emotionally, 
economically,  and  in  the  area  of  inter 
relationships,"  said  Mahalick  when  asked 
what  sparked  his  interest  in  philosophy 
"There  is  too  much  nationalism,"  he  said. 
An  example  of  this  would  be  the  hostage 
situation  in  Iran  that  resulted  in  a strong 
wave  of  racist  attitudes  towards  Iranians 
in  general. 

Awakening  people  to  spirituality  in  a 
materially  oriented  world  is  another  use  of 
philosophy,  said  Mahalick  Bringing  atten- 
tion to  the  spiritual  elements  in  our  lives  is 
important  because  it  is  through  a deeper 
understanding  among  peoples  that  we  can 
begin  to  buffer  ourselves  against  the  af 
feels  of  social  calamity,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  Western  philosophy 
courses  offered  at  JJC,  Mahalick  said,  "I 
wouldn’t  mind  seeing  emphasis  on  the 
philosophies  of  other  cultures  such  as 
Oriental,  Eastern,  American  Indian,  and 
African." 

Students  just  being  introduced  to 
philosophy  sometimes  become  frustrated 
Some  of  the  written  material  does  not  take 
past  theories  and  apply  them  to  current 
controversial  issues,  he  said  "The  selec- 
tion of  the  textbook  is  a matter  of  extreme 
importance,  and  It  should  be  made  ac- 
cessible to  students,”  said  Mahalick. 
Though  some  of  the  material  may  be  dif- 
ficult for  some  newcomers,  Mahalick  at- 
tempts to  show  his  students  ways  to  apply 
those  historical  ideas  to  current  events  and 
to  personal  circumstances,"  he  said. 
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Columbia  College  presents  "4  Documentary" 


"4  Documentary,"  four  documentary- 
related  exhibitions  by  photographers 
David  Buckland,  Donigan  Cumming,  Lin- 
da Swartz  and  Sage  Sohier,  opened  to  the 
public  February  17  at  The  Museum  of  Con- 
temporary Photography  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, 600  S.  Michigan,  Chicago. 

"David  Buckland:  The  Agri-Economy" 
is  presented  in  the  West  Gallerv  and 
featured  10  portraits  of  various  players  in 
Midwest  agri-business  taken  from  a 
series  commissioned  by  the  Visual  Arts 
Program  of  First  Bank  System  in  Min- 
neapolis. The  project  is  a symbol  of  the  ar- 
tist and  sponsor's  ongoing  awareness  of 
the  important  role  of  agri-business  in  the 
political  and  cultural  economy  of  the 
Midwest. 

Buckland's  subjects  include  Jim 
Nichols,  Minnesota's  commissioner  of 
agriculture;  Robbin  Johnson,  vice- 


Unique  getaway 
for  Moms 

Moms  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  special  for  themselves  and 
their  children  during  a "Mother's 
Retreat"  at  12-4:30  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
March  24,  in  Bolingbrook. 

The  Mother’s  Retreat  allows  women  to 
participate  in  their  choice  of  informative 
sessions  on  topics  to  benefit  themselves, 
their  family,  their  careers,  or  a planned  or 
existing  business.  The  Retreat,  co- 
sponsored by  Joliet  Junior  College  and  the 
Working  Mothers  Network,  costs  $10  per 
family. 

While  "mom"  is  enjoying  herself,  her 
children  may  participate  in  a variety  of 
age-related  activities  through  JJC's  Youth 
College  program.  The  Youth  College  ac- 
tivities will  take  place  just  down  the  hall 
from  the  sessions.  Activities  will  be 
available  for  four  age  groups:  three-  to 
five-year-olds,  kindergarten  to  second 
grade,  third  to  fifth  grade  and  sixth  to 
eighth  grade  All  children  must  be 
preregistered. 

The  retreat  will  be  held  at  JJC-North, 
Bolingbrook  Town  Center,  375  West 
Briarcliff.  Adult  registration  will  be  ac- 
cepted at  the  door  from  11:30  a m.  to  12 
p.m 

For  more  information,  call  Patricia 
Hines  at  the  college,  (815)  729-9020,  Ext. 
222  or  (708  ) 759-8852. 


president  of  public  relations  at  Cargill, 
Inc.,  the  largest  grain  and  feed  concern  in 
America;  Charlie  Gallup,  a futures  trader 
on  the  Grain  Exchange;  and  Amos  Owen, 
an  American  Indian  spiritual  leader.  They 
are  pictured  with  an  image  projected 
behind  them  that  represents  their  per- 
sonality through  a deliberate  set  of  visual 
references  eerily  appropriate  to  their  lives 
and  work.  Johnson,  for  example,  stands 
before  lowering  clouds  and  swirling 
shadows  of  a Midwest  landscape  moments 
before  a storm. 

Buckland,  an  internationally  renowned 
British  photographer,  has  created  sets  and 
costumes  for  renowned  dance  companies 
in  England,  including  the  London  Contem- 
porary Dance  Theater,  the  Rambert 
Dance  Company  and  Second  Stride.  He  has 
made  fashion  plates  for  Vogue,  portraits 
for  Vanity  Fair  and  Manipulator,  and 
worked  with  designs  of  Issey  Miyake,  Yoh- 
ji Yamamoto  and  M & F Girbaud,  all  in 
conjunction  with  making  his  own  work. 

“Donigan  Cumming:  The  Mirror,  The 
Hammer  and  The  Stage”  is  presented  in 
the  East  Gallery  ana  includes  framed 
black-and-white  photos  accompanied  by  a 
soundtrack.  The  series  is  a theatrical 
model  absorbed  with  the  history  and  ap- 
plications of  the  social  documentary  tradi- 
tion and  addresses  such  issues  as  the  myth 
of  the  single  decisive  truth  and  the  man- 
nered vocabulary  of  the  genre. 

Cumming  is  a freelance  photographer 
based  in  Montreal  who  was  born  in  Dan- 
ville, Virginia,  in  1947.  Cumming  received 
his  master  of  fine  arts  degree  from  Con- 
cordia University  in  Montreal  in  1985  and 
was  the  recipient  of  a National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  grant  in  1980  and  a John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation 
Fellowship  in  1984. 

“Linda  Swartz:  Columbia  Point"  is 
presented  in  the  North  Gallery  and 
documents  the  daily  lives  of  residents  of 
Boston's  Columbia  Point  public  housing 
project  during  its  final  years  before 
redevelopment  as  Harbor  Poiht,  a luxury 
housing  community.  It  features  a 
26-minute  video  installation  and  20  black- 
and-white  prints.  Swartz  is  an  instructor  of 
photography  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  Boston  and  the 
owner/manager  of  a photography  studio 
and  darkroom  facility  in  that  city. 

‘‘Sage  Sohier:  At  Home  With 

Themselves,  Photographs  and  Interviews 
with  Gay  and  Lesbian  Couples”  is 
presented  in  the  Upper  Level  Gallery  and 


Returning  students 
find  a home  at  JJC 


First-day-of-school  jitters  attack 
everyone,  including  Gloria  Felker,  a 
spunky,  outgoing  freshman  at  Joliet 
Junior  College.  As  she  recalls  walking 
along  the  bridge  last  August,  her  eyes 
shine  like  a small  child's  eyes  in  a candy 
store.  Felker  remembers  "feeling  out  of 
place"  until  a young  girl  asked  her  if  she 
could  skip  class  or  go  late.  “I  don't  know 
what  you  should  do,"  replied  Gloria.  "It's 
only  my  first  day."  When  the  young  girl 
remarked,  “Well,  this  is  my  first  day, 
too,"  Felker  realized  her  uncertainty  was 
shared  by  new  students  of  any  age  and 
walked  on. 

Scenes  like  this  are  played  out  in  many 
schools  every  year.  At  JJC,  Gloria 
represents  a growing  number  of  older 
students  with  families  and  jobs  who  return 
to  college.  Many  different  circumstances 
motivate  older  students  to  return  to  school. 

Additional  training  offered  in  special 
classes  may  mean  promotions,  more 
benefits  or  higher  salaries  for  the  older 
student.  On  the  other  hand,  many  older 
students  return  to  school  for  personal 
satisfaction.  Diane  Cleckler,  36,  says  that 
she  returned  to  school  because  she  felt  that 
she  "needed  more  education  and  because 
school  makes  me  feel  younger  " 

As  school  helps  older  students  reach  per- 
sonal goals,  it  also  brings  families  closer 
together.  At  first,  a family  may  be  ap- 
prehensive about  an  older  member  return- 
ing to  school,  even  regarding  it  as  a joke 
But  the  family  accepts  it  eventually  and 
even  looks  forward  to  it.  Cleckler  say’s  that 
since  she  has  returned  to  school,  "her  at- 
titude toward  school  has  changed."  Now 
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includes  15  black-and-white  photographs 
and  transcribed  interviews  of  gay  and  les- 
bian couples  in  their  home  environments. 
The  work  is  the  result  of  a two-year  project 
Sohier  undertook  with  a grant  from  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  because  of  a personal  interest 
in  the  subject  and  the  impact  of  AIDS  on 
the  gay  community. 

Sage  Sohier  received  her  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  visual  and  environmental 
studies  from  Harvard-Radcliffe  College  in 
1976  and  served  as  the  photo-editor  for  the 
Harvard  Crimson  for  three  years.  She  has 
been  the  recipient  of  a National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  grant  in  1981  and  a John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation 
Fellowship  in  1984. 

Photographers  Donigan  Cumming  and 
David  Buckland  presented  lectures  in  con- 
junction with  the  opening  of  their  exhibits 
at  The  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Photography  as  part  of  the  "Words  of  Vi- 
sion” mid-day  lecture  series. 

The  Buckland  and  Swartz  exhibitions 
and  related  lecture  programs  of  The 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Photography 
are  supported  in  part  by  a grant  from  the 
Illinois  Arts  Council,  a state  agency,  and 


CABEL  Continued  from  Page  1 

management  will  be  held  at  the  communi- 
ty sites  in  the  evening  and  on  Saturdays. 

Two  churches,  Mount  Olive  Baptist 
Church  and  Mount  Zion  Baptist  Church, 
will  serve  as  tutoring  sites.  Tutoring  will 
be  available  at  Mount  Olive  at  4-6  p.m.  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday;  tutor- 
ing at  Mount  Zion  will  be  at  6-8  p.m.  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Other 
tutoring  sites  will  be  announced. 

The  Learning  Enrichment  Project  will 
include  several  trips  with  transportation 
provided  by  the  college,  including  planned 
outings  to  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago,  to 
local  colleges  and  to  a cultural  event. 

To  register  for  one  or  more  of  these  ac- 
tivities or  to  be  placed  at  a tutoring  site, 
call  Sharon  Norris,  (815  ) 727-6544,  Ext. 


the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services,  a 
federal  agency  that  offers  general 
operating  support  to  the  nation's 
museums.  "David  Buckland:  The  Agri- 
Economy"  is  an  artist’s  project  sponsored 
by  and  developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
Division  of  Visual  Arts,  First  Bank 


System,  Incorporated,  Minneapolis. 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts 
Humanities,  a state  agency. 


The 
Arts  and 


JJC  Fashions 


by  William  Bembenek 

JJC  may  not  have  the  social  atmosphere 
of  a four-year  university,  but  one  thing 
that  is  definitely  “college”  about  JJC  is  its 
students'  fashion  consciousness.  The  eye- 
catching emblems  of  the  leaders  in  today’s 
fashion  such  as  Guess,  Cavaricci,  Gir- 
baud, and  Zodiac  are  as  prominent  at  JJC 
as  they  are  at  any  college.  But,  the  clothes 
that  students  are  wearing  aren’t  as  in- 
triguing as  how  they  are  wearing  them. 
The  article  of  clothing  that  students  seem 
to  be  using  as  a variable  in  their  apparel  is 

Levi  Strauss  produced  the  first  pair  of 
jeans  over  130  years  ago.  Since  then,  jean 
"fads"  have  come  and  gone.  There  was  the 
bell-bottom  fad  of  the  60's,  the  straight-leg 
look  of  the  70's,  and  the  weather-beaten 
look  of  the  80’s.  The  prototype  look  in  jean 
wearing  for  the  90's  may  have  already 
emerged.  It  is  called  the  “anti-hippie"  or 
“anti-bell-bottom”  look  by  student  Kurt 
Kries,  but  it  is  better  identified  as  the 


k Psychology  of  Fashion, 
author  Michael  Solomon  states  that 
"clothing  shows  the  world  the  presentation 
a person  wants  to  make."  People  can  use 
clothing  as  an  expressional  outlet,  and  JJC 
students  illustrate  this  in  the  way  they 
wear  their  jeans. 


You  see  them  rolled  tightly  to  the  bare 
ankle,  rolled  three  to  four  inches  up  from 
the  ankle  with  a snow-white  sock  and  boot 
below,  or  folded  behind  the  leg  and  rolled 
to  create  a tight-tapered  look  on  the  lower 
leg.  Rolling  up  your  jeans  is  in,  and  the 
creative  are  beginning  to  add  new  dimen- 
sions to  this  fashion  statement. 

Student  Sean  Brady  says,  "This  is  not  a 
fad  but  fashion.”  The  distinction  between 
the  two  is  simple;  a fad  is  a temporary 
fashion.  Past  fashion  patterns  have  in- 
dicated that  the  practicality  of  an  article  of 
clothing  may  be  a long-run  determinant  of 
whether  it  will  remain  “in  fashion."  If  this 
is  true,  Brady  may  be  right  because  rolling 
your  jeans  up  has  a lot  of  practical  pur- 
poses. 

Student  Mike  Phelps  says  he  rolls  his 
jeans  up  to  "keep  drafts  from  going  up  my 
legs  and  to  save  time  and  effort  on  hemm- 
ing my  pants.”  Mike  Oberts  says  he  rolls 
his  jeans  up  to  “make  my  legs  look  big- 
ger." 

Time  will  have  to  determine  whether  the 
rolled-up  look  will  be  fad  or  fashion.  If  it's 
fashion,  JJC  students  will  be  fashion  ex- 
perts. If  it  turns  out  to  be  a fad,  you  can  be 
sure  that  the  fashion-conscious  students 
will  generate  another  novel  clothes- 
wearing  trend. 


Though  school  is  rewarding,  it  often 
becomes  a challenge  for  older  students 
because  of  the  many  demands  on  their 
time.  Felker,  a woman  in  her  early  sixties, 
enjoys  school  but  says  that  “school  puts  a 
strain  on  everything."  Although  she  is  tak- 
ing only  one  class,  Gloria  has  juggled 
school  and  the  needs  of  sick  family 
members  all  semester. 

The  return  of  older  students  to  school  not 
only  enriches  their  lives  but  it  enhances 
the  life  of  the  college  as  well.  Their 
presence  on  campus  is  comforting  to  most 
younger  students.  Jennifer  Koopman,  18, 
says,  "I  think  it's  great— if  they  want  to  do 
it,  they  should!  That  way,  everyone  keeps 
learning."  Bill  Bembenek.  22,  feels  that 
“as  far  as  encouragement  and  inspiration 
are  concerned,  there  is  nobody  better  to 
talk  to."  Older  students  want  to  support 
their  younger  classmates.  Cleckler  hopes 
that  "she  may  help  someone  younger 
through  the  steps  that  she  has  been 
through"  by  sharing  her  experiences. 

Younger  students  appreciate  the  ex- 
perience that  older  students  have 
developed.  Corilyn  Hensel,  19,  says  that 
"older  students  add  a different  perspec- 
tive to  topics."  She  believes  that  they 
"appreciate  school  more  and  what  it  has  to 
offer"  because  of  the  many  different  ex- 
periences in  their  lives. 

If  respect  comes  from  understanding, 
then  there  is  no  “generation  gap"  here. 

That  understanding  will  last  long  beyond 
the  first  day  of  school. 
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You  can  get  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  front  office  in 
less  than  2 years.* 


If  you're  a foodservice  specialist 
you  already  know  how  to  braise 
and  bake,  saute,  sauce  and 
garnish.  You're  in  position  lo 
move  right  lo  the  top  ol  your 
profession — with 
BA  in  Hospitality 


which  yot 


Division  of 

Kendall  College  in  just  21 
months,  two  9-month  school 
terms,  plus  a 3-month  externship 
with  a leading  professional 
service  organization 

Come  to  Kendall  for  mot 
lhan  the  book-and-paper- 


Pi 


work.  We'll  give  you  the  real-world- 
and-people-work  that  can  assure 
_ your  future  at  the  upper  man- 
i7^  agement  level  of  your  proles- 
-'  sion  in  Ihe  emerging  ‘service 
society.* 

Call  lor  further  information 
and  an  admissions  appoint- 
menl  before  our  limited 
enrollment  is  filled. 


‘Kendall 


How  we  're  really  cooking! 

2408  Orrington  Avenue,  Evanslon.il  60201  •(708)866-1304  Call  collect  hom  outside  on  aiea. 


Countdown  to  Spring  Break... 
Leisure 


Time 

by  Jerry  Janes 


Walt  [^isney  Worlds 


NEWS 


Give  the  beach  a break  - 
save  at  Disney  Break  '90 


Spring  Break  1990: 
Vacation  or 
emotional  explosion? 

Oh  my,  those  nasty  midterms  are  upon 
us.  And  the  weather  can't  make  up  its 
mind.  Maybe  your  girlfriend  was  seen  with 
not  iust  another  guy,  but  another  girl. 
Maybe  your  boyfriend’s  "Protein  pills" 
are  fiddling  with  his  affections  towards 
you.  Your  Mom  and  Dad  are  just  totally 
evil,  I’m  so  sure.  Your  little  brother  has 
sewed  your  car  keys  into  the  Gerbil  again. 
Why  won’t  the  coach  just  lay  off  you?  Your 
stereo  cassette  iust  ate  your  "Taylor 
Dayne/Janet  Jackson"  dance  mix.  Man, 
can  anything  else  possibly  go  wrong?  Why 
you?  Why  not  somebody  else?  How  'bout 
him,  he  probably  deserves  it.  Well,  take 
heart  you  collegiates!  Spring  break  will 
soon  be  upon  us!  C’mon,  let's  all  just  stand 
up,  no  matter  where  we  are,  and  start  in 
with  an  Arsenio  bark!  UHHH!  OOOH! 
AACK!  OWWW!  I hurt  myself. 

It  is  your  right  as  a young  American  to 
invade  the  South  in  hordes  of  over- 
consuming,  bohemian,  thrill-seeking 
Business  majors.  This  is  a free  country. 
We've  got  Dad's  car  and  we  can  drive  fast 
and  aimlessly  to  the  destination  of  our 
choice.  We  can  go  anywhere.  Hey,  let's  go 
over  there,  it  looks  like  a wet  T-Shirt  con- 
test is  breaking  out!  Oh  my!  Those  aren't 
healthy  women,  those  are  moist  T-Shirt 
clad  farm  animals!  How  radical!  Let’s 
listen  to  some  progressive  music  now! 

It  is  your  right  to  run  through  the  streets 
and  be  as  careless  as  possible.  You 
deserve  it.  Haven't  you  ever  seen  "Spring 


cept  the  charges?"  "Yes."  "Mom,  hi,  it’s 
Kirk!”  "I  know,  I heard  the  operator, 
what,  are  you  on  drugs  at  the  moment?" 
"Aw  Ma,  lay  off!  It’s  my  right! ! !” 


College  spring  breakers  can  give  the 
beach  a break  and  save  more  than  35  per- 
cent on  admissions  to  the  popular  Walt 
Disney  World  Magic  Kingdom  and  Epcot 
Center  March  1-31, 1990. 

One-day  admission  to  either  the  Magic 
Kingdom  or  Epcot  Center  is  $19.99  plus 
tax.  A two-day  ticket  good  for  one  day  at 
the  Magic  Kingdom  and  one  day  at  Epcot 
Center  is  $38  plus  tax.  Regular  admission 
to  the  parks  is  $31  plus  tax  per  day. 
Students  must  show  a valid  college  ID  card 
at  the  main  ticket  windows,  ana  they  are 
on  their  way  to  Disney's  worlds  of  adven- 
ture. 

In  the  Magic  Kingdom,  students  can 
challenge  asteroids  in  the  black  holes  of 
space  on  Tomorrowland's  Space  Mountain 
or  sail  the  high  seas  in  Adventureland's 
Pirates  of  the  Caribbean. 

In  Frontierland,  a wild  ride  awaits 
aboard  a runaway  freight  train  on  Big 
Thunder  Mountain  Railroad,  and  in  Liber- 
ty Square,  students  will  see  the  super- 


natural come  to  life  right  before  their  eyes 
in  the  Haunted  Mansion. 

At  Epcot  Center,  students  can  travel  the 
world  and  journey  into  the  future  all  in  the 
same  day.  A high-speed  rescue  mission  in- 
side the  human  body  launches  students  on 
a wonderous  thrill  ride  through  the 
bloodstream  in  Body  Wars  at  the  new 
Wonders  of  Life  pavilion.  In  Journey  into 


Jackson’s  3-D  adventure,  "Captain  EO." 
short  walk  away  at  Norway  brings 
students  to  the  Maelstrom,  an  exciting 
boat  ride  through  the  fjords  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian country.  IlllumiNations,  an  ex- 
citing show  combining  lights,  water  foun- 
tains, pyrotechnics  and  scored  to  sym- 

ec  music  caps  off  every  night  at  Epcot 

x. 

As  a special  bonus,  students  18  and  over 
can  party  till  2 a m.  every  night  at 
Pleasure  Island  for  50  percent  off.  Spring 
breakers  can  dance  at  Mannequins,  the 


Warehouse  and  do  some  hell  kickin'  at  the 
Neon  Armadillo  Music  Saloon.  They  must 
present  a valid  college  ID,  their  driver's 
license  und  their  Disney  Break  '90  ticket  at 
one  of  the  Pleasure  Island  ticket  booths. 
Half-price  tickets  at  Pleasure  Island  are 
only  available  with  a Disney  Break  ticket. 


While  at  Disney,  students  may  also  wont 
to  take  some  time  to  check  out  the  Disney- 
MGM  Studios  Theme  Pork,  where  movie 


magic  can  be  experienced  firsthand. 
There’s  fun  in  the  sun  as  well  at  Typhoon 
Lagoon,  a 56-acre  themed  water  pane  with 
huge  water  slides  and  a monsterous  wove 

Daytona  Beach-bound  students  can  stop 
by  the  Disney  Break  welcome  center  to 
purchase  Disney  Break  tickets  and  mer- 
chandise, located  at  312  S.  Atlantic 
Avenue,  one  block  south  of  Broadway 
across  from  the  International  Inn. 


Spring  break  alive  and  well  in  Daytona  Beach 


There’s  a nasty  rumor  going  around  that 
Daytona  Beach  doesn't  want  Spring  Break 
and  it  is  wrong. 

This  year,  there  are  more  activities  and 
events  than  ever  before  in  Daytona  Beach 
during  March  and  April.  More  than  400,000 
Spring  Breakers  are  expected  to  visit  this 
year,  according  to  Mid-Florida  Marketing 
and  Research.  Destination  Daytona!,  the 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau,  and  the 
Spring  Break  Festival  Task  Force  have 
released  an  updated  list  of  major  Spring 
Break  events.  


So,  enjoy  yourself,  observe  all  local 
traditions  and  laws,  but  be  sure  to  exercise 
your  right  to  overpopulate  sub-tropical 
areas!  Have  fun  this  Spring  Break.  SoiTy  I 
can’t  make  it,  I have  to  go  to  Wisconsin. 


FLORIDA  COAST  TANNING  SALON 

1203  E.  9th  Street  (Rt.  7)  - Cloverrldge  Plaza,  Lockport,  IL 

■ AlJTOS 

20  Minute  Sessions  30  Minute  Sessions 

20  $89  99  20  $99  99 

15 69.75  15 * 82.50 

10 47.50  10 57  00 

7 34.93  7 42  00 

5 26.25  5 31.25 

(815)838-1051 

• Super  Beds  • Most  Modern  Equipment 
• All  New  Beds  • Facial  Units 

Hours:  Mon.-Fri.  9-7:30  After  7:30  Appointment  Needed 
Saturday  - Sunday  9 a.m.  - 3 p.m. 

al8B 

$3  OFF  Any  Package 

1 OFF  One  Tanning  Session 

i With  Thi*  Coupon  | 

l J 

Promotions  sponsored  by  corporate 
America  will  dominate  the  event  schedule 
this  year.  For  example,  Miller  Brewing 
Company,  Jeep/Eagle  and  Hawaiian 
Tropic  will  sponsor  welcome  centers 
throughout  the  area. 

Visiting  collegians  will  find  a unique 
combination  of  exhibits,  demonstrations, 
contests  and  "freebies"  offered  by  many 
different  companies  at  Expo  America  at 
the  Ocean  Center  March  12-24.  Another  ex- 
po, "Springfest  ’90,"  will  run  from  March 
16-23  in  front  of  Holiday  Inn  Boardwalk. 
Rolling  Stone  Magazine  returns  to 
Daytona  Beach  as  well,  with  an  outdoor 
expo  in  Oceanfront  Park  March  14-21. 

An  alcohol  awareness  program  called 
Party  Smart  will  have  information  tents 
on  the  beach  March  10-17  and  April  8-15 
stickers,  brochures,  buttons  and  other 
giveaways  Party  Smart  will  also  hold  a 
sand  sculpting  contest,  the  Party  Smart 
Sand  Classic,  on  the  beach  March  13-14. 
The  organization  is  offering  cash  prizes 
and  scholarships  to  winners 

Peace  Break  '90,  a multi-sport  competi- 
tion featuring  volleyball,  soccer  and  a 
"tug-of-peace,"  will  be  held  March 
12-April  2 on  the  beach  in  front  of  Surfside 
Regency,  La  Playa  Best  Western,  Howard 
Johnson  Hotel  Oceanfront  and  the  Voyager 
Beach  Motels. 

For  runners,  a 5K  Run  for  Literacy, 
sponsored  by  Volusia  Literacy  Council, 
March  23,  and  the  annual  Easter  Beach 
Run,  April  14,  are  planned.  Even  surfers 


let  March  24-25  Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical  University  in  Daytonu  Beach 
will  host  a baseball  jamboree  at  Jackie 
Robinson  Ball  Park  on  City  Island  March 


:ity 

13-14  and  March  16-23.  NWA  Wrestling  wii 
aren  17. 


will 


also  come  to  the  Ocean  Center  March 
Music  lovers  will  have  the  chance  to 
hear  up-and-coming  bands  at  Capitol 
Records  New  Generation  Best  Unsighed 
Band  Competition  at  Peabody  Auditorium 


April  8.  The  Marine  Corps  band  will  also 
perform  at  the  Banashell  April  3 
Kokomos,  an  outdoor  club  and  restaurant, 
will  provide  entertainment  from  the  steps 
of  the  Bandshell  March  10-April  15.  And 
those  who  are  into  stereo  sound  will  want 
to  check  out  Soundcraftera  car  stereo 
show,  March  24-25  at  the  Ocean  Center. 


Buckle  Up  For  Spring  Break  '90 


Additional  nighttime  entertainment  in- 
cludes laser  shows  at  Whitehall  Inn  and 
Howard  Johnson  Hotel.  The  Party  Ship  is 
also  back  The  Dixie  Queen  Rlverboat 
cruises  the  scenic  Halifax  River  by  night 
and  features  light  shows  and  music  from  9 
p m to  midnight  Transportation  is  pro- 
vided to  and  from  the  boat  from  many  of 
the  major  beachfront  motels 

Many  other  events  will  take  Diace  during 
March  and  April  Detailed  information  on 
events  and  activities  will  be  available  in 
most  hotel  and  motel  lobbies  throughout 
March  and  April 

Destination  Daytona!,  the  Convention 
and  Visitors’  Bureau  for  the  Daytona 
Beach  Resort  Area  offers  a free  visitor's 
guide  and  calendar  of  events.  Call 
1-800-854-1234  or  (904)  255-0415. 


MARCH  14,  1990 
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Reading,  Writing,  and...  Judo? 


Park  District 

sponsors 

Poms  and  Cheers 

Jr.  Poms 

Pom  instruction  classes  for  girls  in 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  grade  are  held  at  the 
Joliet  Park  District.  Girls  will  learn  new 
routines  to  the  very  latest  music.  Classes 
are  held  Mondays  at  5:15  p.m.  or 
Wednesdays  at  4:00  p.m.  beginning  April 
2.  Fees  are  $10.00  residents,  $14.00  non- 
residents. Register  by  March  29. 

Poms  And  Cheers 
Girls  in  sixth  through  eighth  grade  are 
invited  to  join  Poms  and  Cheers  at  the 
Joliet  Park  District.  Classes  instruct  girls 
in  the  very  latest  pom  routines  and  dance 
steps.  Classes  are  held  Wednesdays  from 
5:15  to  6:15  p.m.  beginning  April  4.  Fees 
are  $10.00  for  residents,  $14.00  non- 
residents. Register  by  March  29  at  3000  W. 
Jefferson.  Call  (815)  741-7275. 


Greg  S.  Tilos  is  not  your  everyday  pro- 
fessor. In  most  classes  you  need  only 
worry  about  the  instructor  giving  quizzes 
or  assigning  research  papers;  in  Tilos's 
class  the  threat  is  real  that  he  may  grab 
you  by  the  collar  and  hurl  you  across  the 

Of  course,  Tilos  is  not  just  versed  in  elec- 
trical, industrial  and  electronics  and  com- 
munications engineering;  he  is  also  a 
black  belt  in  judo. 

His  engineering  students  found  this  out 
the  easy  way  - verbally.  Tilos  started  the 
judo  program  in  spring  of  1989  in  response 
to  his  students'  questions  about  his  martial 
arts  background. 

In  1952  he  started  learning  judo  in  his 
free  time  as  a scholar  in  the  Philippines, 
where  judo  is  more  common  than  in 
America.  He  continued  his  studies,  then  in 
1982  he  came  to  America  and  traveled  for  a 
year.  He  then  started  teaching  at  JJC. 


He  started  the  judo  program  despite  two 
main  uncertainties:  How  would  the  school 
react  to  an  unfamiliar  type  of  class?  And 
would  there  be  enough  interest  to  support 
it? 

Both  questions  were  answered  positive- 
ly. Tilos  saw  his  first  group  of  students 
working  with  excellence  toward  the  pro- 
gram's goals: 

• Physical,  mental  and  moral  fitness 

• Skill  in  contest 

• Propagation  of  judo  as  a sport 

• Development  of  students  for  the  Olym- 
pic team 

Propagation  of  judo  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  Tilos.  He  said  judo  is  more  popular 
in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
than  in  the  rest  and  that  the  martial  arts 
centers  in  this  area  are  too  concerned  with 
money  and  offensive  techniques. 

Judo,  the  "gentle,  civilized  way,” 
teaches  that  defense  is  as  important  as  of- 
fense. Tilos  said,  “If  you  can  give  it,  you 


should  be  able  to  take  it."  Defensive 
techniques  are  also  useful  in  common  oc- 
currences such  as  falls.  Tilos  said  the 
"reaction  is  always  natural”  and  will  help 
prevent  injury. 

Tilos  plans  to  expand  the  program  as  in- 
terest in  it  expands,  with  his  best  students 
joining  the  US  Olympic  team.  He  hopes  his 
students  will  form  a non-profit  organiza- 
tion through  which  they  can  continue  to 
develop  on  a long-term  basis. 

The  short  time  many  students  spend  at 
JJC  is  a drawback  to  their  study  of  judo. 
Students  commonly  leave  after  four 
semesters,  but  it  takes  many  years  to 
become  proficient  in  this  sport.  Tilos  said 
that  some  of  those  that  transferred  to  four- 
year  universities  plan  to  come  back  and 
continue  their  study  during  the  summer. 

Keep  in  mind  next  time  you  hear  some 
knocking  about  in  the  walls  of  JJC.  It  is 
probably  just  some  of  Tilos’s 
students... getting  educated. 


Black  athlete 
teleconference 

by  Vicki  Dillion 

JJC  is  offering  a free  teleconference  at 
12-2  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  25,  to  ex- 
amine the  role  of  black  college  athletes. 
The  teleconference  will  be  held  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Theatre  at  the  college's  Main  Cam- 
pus. The  teleconference  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  Athletic  Department  and  the  Office  of 
Student  Services  and  Activities. 

"The  Black  Athlete:  Winners  or  Losers 
in  Academia"  will  present  issues  surroun- 
ding today's  college  athletes  including 
. secondary  preparation,  recruiting,  admis- 
sions, testing,  the  role  of  the  NCAA,  and 
graduation  and  marticulation  issues. 

Participants  will  include  the  nation's 
foremost  authorities,  practitioner's,  par- 
ticipants and  observers  from  the  world  of 
academe  and  athletics. 


Coach  Wayne  King 
plans  a winning  season 


by  Dave  Weber 

"Be  all  that  you  can  be”  is  a slogan 
suitable  for  more  than  the  armed  forces. 
Coach  Wayne  King  of  the  Joliet  Junior  Col- 
lege baseball  team  has  the  same  attitude. 

Since  taking  over  Bob  Ballantine’s  job, 
the  graduate  from  Ohio  University  has  a 
combined  record  of  81  wins  and  63  losses. 
In  1986,  his  first  year,  the  team  compiled  a 
20-28  record.  His  second  year  his  overall 
record  raised  to  49  wins  and  48  losses  by 
having  a 29-20  season.  Last  year  at  JJC  the 
baseball  team  turned  a lot  of  heads  with  a 
32-15  season.  JJC  is  now  a well  respected 
baseball  school. 

After  spending  six  years  as  an  assistant 
baseball  coach  at  Ohio  University,  King 
decided  he  wanted  to  become  a head 


Western  Illinois  University 
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Western  Is 

For  Transfer  Students 

Smooth  transfer  with  junior  standing 
for  associate  of  arts  or  associate  of 
science  degrees  (ask  about  our 
special  “2  + 2"  programs) 

Affordable  tuition  and  easy  payment  plan 

49  undergraduate  majors  and 
12  pre-professional  programs 

Excellent  placement  rate  upon  graduation 

Call  toll  free  from  anywhere  in  Illinois, 

800/322-3902,  or  visit  the 

Office  of  Admissions 

115  Sherman  Hall 

900  West  Adams 

Macomb,  Illinois  61455 

309/298-1891 
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coach.  "I  wanted  to  become  a head  coach 
and  JJC  was  available.  Joliet  had  a slump- 
ing program  and  up  was  the  only  way  to 
go,”  said  King. 

King  is  not  just  the  coach  but  a friend  the 
players  can  turn  to  for  advice  or  help.  "I 
relate  well  because  I'm  still  young.  I like 


He  feels  that  this  helps  him  get  the  n 
out  of  some  players,  but  others  are  not  us- 
ed to  his  yelling  and  desire  for  perfection. 


training  method  during  the  winter  seasons 
and  fundamentals  during  the  warmer 
seasons.  “Baseball  takes  a lot  of  repeti- 
tions,” King  said. 

School  is  also  an  important  factor  to 
King.  Every  half  semester  King  has  the 

Slayers  get  grade  reports  filled  out.  He 
;els  that  school  comes  before  sports  and 
encourages  players  to  attend  class  and  to 
do  homework. 

King  is  really  looking  forward  to  this 
year's  season.  He  believes  that  this  year’s 
team  has  much  talent,  but  he  isn't  sure 
how  the  team  will  react  to  knowing  they 
are  good.  He  will  carry  24-27  players. 
Referring  to  this  year's  team,  King  said, 
"I  think  we  have  good  pitching  and  we  will 
hit  the  ball.  Defense  is  a question  mark.” 
He  believes  that  at  the  college  level  the 
most  important  aspect  of  any  game  is  pit- 
ching and  defense.  "Pitching  can 
dominate  at  any  level,  and  it  only  takes 
one  run  to  win,"  says  King. 

King’s  goal  for  this  year's  team  is  to 
have  thirty-five  wins  and  a sectional 


championship.  He  believes  that  Triton  and 
Kankakee  will  be  the  two  toughest  teams 
this  year,  but  he  can’t  look  past  the  College 
of  DuPage  and  South  Suburban. 

King  has  a great  reputation  for  making 
Division  III  players  into  Division  I and  II 
players.  He  feels  that  this  is  why  he  is 
coaching,  to  help  kids  be  the  best  they  can. 
He  has  had  many  players  receive  scholar- 
ships, and  this  is  his  number-one  priority. 
"The  kids  come  here  for  a reason.  I would 
like  for  them  to  be  better  when  they 
leave,”  says  King. 

When  King’s  number-one  pitcher,  Jim 
Sheffler,  was  drafted  last  year  by  the  New 
York  Mets,  King  was  ecstatic.  "It  was 
good  for  the  Joliet  Junior  College  pro- 
gram. I would  like  to  think  that  I had  a lit- 
tle to  do  with  it,"  said  King. 

King  believes  that  he  has  learned  as  a 
coach.  ‘.‘I've  learned  how  to  handle  a lot  of 
different  situations  and  how  kids  react  to 
them.” 

King  takes  great  pride  in  being  a 
baseball  coach.  "I  like  to  share  what  I 
know  with  the  kids.  I don’t  claim  to  know 
all,  but  I seem  to  get  something  across  to 
them  that  gets  results  or  makes  them  bet- 
ter. I expect  a lot  from  myself  and  expect 
the  same  from  those  who  play  for  me.  That 
is  why  I’m  coaching,  trying  to  help  kids  be 
the  best  they  can  be,"  said  King. 


Get  The  BGbt  of  Both  CDorldb 
qt  Digit cilCOorld 


INTRODUCING  THE  AMIGA  2000/PC 

Now  you  can  get  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  one  computer. 
Run  all  of  your  favorite  IBM  programs  as  well  as  t 
exciting  AMIGA  software.  You  can  even  run  IBM 
AMIGA  programs  at  the  same  time  (full  speed)  Why  settl 
for  just  one  when  you  can  have  both? 


- Multi  Tasking  Operating  System 

- IBM /AMIGA  expansion  slots 

- 2 3.5"  drives  1 5.25“  drive 

- lmb  ram  Amiga  512k  ram  IBM 


- RGB  color  monitor 

- Mouse  & Keyboard 

- Over  4000  colors  _ 

- Stereo  Sound 


A special  offer  for  Teachers  and  College  Srudents  only.  You  $1599 

can  have  the  extraordinary  Amiga  2000/PC  for  50%  off  retail.  EDUCATIONAI. 
Please  call  for  your  Educational  Order  Form  and  other  specials.  PRICE  ONLY 


ADDISON 

711  Army  Trail  Rd 
Addison,  IL  60101 

708  - 543  - 9000 

In  the  Army  Trail  Plaza 
1.5  Mifeaeatt  of  Rt.  S3 


NAPERVTLLE 

1163  E.  Ogden  Ave. 
Naperville,  IL  60563 

708  - 717  - 5300 

In  the  Iroquois  Center 
Jut  west  erf  Naperville  Rd. 
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JJC  Board  acts  on  easement  with  developers 


The  Joliet  Junior  College  Board  of 
Trustees  is  close  to  reaching  an  agreement 
which  will  permit  developers  of  a business 
and  industrial  park  south  of  the  college  to 
construct  a required  second  entrance 
road. 

JJC  trustees  voted  March  13  to  approve 
an  agreement  in  substance  with  Industrial 
Developments  International  (IDI)  and 
authorized  Board  Chairman  Patricia  A. 
Schneider  and  Secretary  Eleanor 
McGuan-Boza  to  execute  the  agreement 
subject  to  four  stipulations.  IDI  is  develop- 
ing a 387-acre  business  park  on  land  im- 
mediately south  of  the  college’s  Main 
Campus  in  west  Joliet. 

In  October.  IDI  asked  for  access  to  col- 
lege property  along  Houbolt  Avenue.  The 
access  is  needed  for  a second  entrance  to 
the  planned  Rock  Run  business  park. 

Under  the  agreement,  IDI  will  receive 
an  easement  over  several  acres  of  land 
along  Houbolt  Avenue  and  south  of  the  col- 
lege's exit  road.  IDI  will  construct  an  en- 


by  Amy  Hudson 

The  elaborate  efforts  to  discourage 
vacationing  students  from  drinking 
alcohol  seem  to  be  failing. 

Despite  an  intense  campaign  urging  col- 
legians visiting  Daytona  Beach,  FL,  to 
“Party  Smart,''  police  there  are  making 
arrests  in  record  numbers,  and  students 
don't  show  any  signs  of  slowing  their 
alcohol  intake. 

And  at  South  Padre  Island,  Texas,  the 
preferred  spring  break  spot  for  the 
western  half  of  the  country,  revelers  are 
getting  their  fill  of  alcohol  either  by  skipp- 
ing across  the  border  to  Mexico  where  the 
drinking  age  is  only  18  or  simply  staying  in 
South  Padre  Island,  where  police 
resources  are  stretched  to  the  limits. 

Daytona  police  are  making  arrests  - 
mostly  for  disorderly  conduct  and  illegal 
drinking  - in  record  numbers.  Last  year, 
1,898  were  arrested  during  the  five-week 
period. 

This  time  around,  police  have  arrested 
4,117  from  March  2 through  March  23.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  of  break,  the 
Daytona  Beach  Rangers,  a special  deputy 
group,  arrested  an  additional  2,200  people 
for  having  open  containers  on  the  beach. 

And  since  Easter  falls  late  this  year, 
students  are  expected  to  continue  descen- 
ding on  Daytona  and  other  hot  spots 
through  the  third  week  in  April,  leaving 
plenty  of  time  for  more  arrests. 

The  burgeoning  arrest  totals  haven't  faz- 
ed police.  “There’ ve  been  no  major  pro- 
blems,” declared  Daytona  police  Sgt.  John 
Power,  “although  we’ve  had  a lot  of  minor 
violations." 

The  only  incident  of  note  was  a March  6 
fight  between  two  students  - one  from  St. 
Francis  College  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
other  from  West  Virginia  University  - and 
four  or  Five  local  men  who  beat  the  visitors 
up  during  an  argument. 


trance  road  within  a portion  of  that  parcel, 
but  will  make  improvements  to  the  entire 
parcel. 

"I’m  pleased  with  the  agreement," 
Schneider  said.  "JJC  will  gain  improved 
lots  which  are  far  more  valuable  than  the 
acreage  as  it  now  sits  and  IDI  will  be  able 
to  create  the  second  entrance  it  is  required 
to  have." 

"In  addition,  we’re  helping  to  make  the 
Rock  Run  project  a reality  and  that  will 
add  impetus  to  our  pursuit  of  an  inter- 
change at  Houbolt  Avenue  and  Interstate 
80.  The  1-80  interchange  is  something 
which  the  college  has  been  pursuing  since 
this  campus  was  built.” 

The  Board  approved  the  agreement  in 
substance  and  authorized  its  execution 
once  four  items  are  settled:  the  Board's  at- 
torneys must  OK  the  proposal  and  accom- 
panying documents,  the  final  plat  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  of  Joliet  musl  be 
substantially  the  same  as  originally 
presented  to  the  Board,  a light  industrial 


While  the  police  may  be  satisfied,  many 
students  say  they’re  angry  about  the 
crackdown  on  alcohol.  "People  should  be 
able  to  drink  on  the  beach,  complained 
Steven  Polansky,  a sophomore  at  St. 
Petersburg  Junior  College  in  Florida 
"The  cops  up  here  suck." 

“Ponch  and  John  are  everywhere,"  add- 
ed vacationer  Christopher  Stainton.  “You 
can  see  (police  officers)  on  every  street." 

The  huge  show  of  uniforms  notwithstan- 
ding, collegians  apparently  are  getting  all 
they  want  to  drink. 

Journalism  students  at  Ohio  University, 
Northwestern  University  and  Columbia 
University  conducted  an  informal  survey 
of  50  collegians  vacationing  at  Daytona 
Beach.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  them  said 
that,  after  hotel  and  travel  expenses, 
alcohol  was  their  No.  1 expense 

Another  26  percent  said  they  were  spen- 
ding most  of  their  money  on  food.  Ten  per- 
cent cited  recreational  activities  as  their 
main  expense,  while  4 percent  said  they 
spent  more  on  souvenirs  than  aything  else 

“I'm  sure  lots  of  alcohol’s  been  consum- 
ed.” admitted  Daytona  Beach  ranger  Joe 
Waller. 

Daytona  officials,  citing  the  lack  of 
tragedies  and  destruction  of  property  that 
plagued  last  year’s  affair,  insist  that 
everything's  going  great. 

“So  far,  things  have  been  going  very 
well,"  maintained  Suzanne  Smith,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Spring  Break 
Festival  Task  Force.  The  city  organized 
the  task  force  to  prevent  a repeat  of  last 
year's  free-for-all  break,  in  which  400,000 
collegians  alit  on  the  four-mile  stretch  of 
beach,  snarling  traffic,  urinating  on  lawns 
and  tearing  up  public  and  private  proper- 
ty. 

The  task  force  adopted  the  "Party 
Smart"  theme  and  sent  out  a message  to 
collegians  around  the  country  begging 


(1-1)  zoning  must  be  maintained  along  the 
property  adjacent  to  the  campus  to  a depth 
of  at  least  250  feet,  and  IDI  must  reim- 
burse the  college  for  any  out-of-pocket 
costs  and  legal  fees  incurred  in  negotiating 
and  drafting  the  documents  in  the  Rock 
Run  project  is  abandoned. 

At  a meeting  with  college  officials  in 
November,  an  IDI  official  pressed  for  a 


Word  processing  is  the  skill  necessary 
for  quick,  efficient  handling  of  today’s 
vital  business  information. 

To  prepare  students  to  enter  this  work 
area,  Joliet  Junior  College  is  offering  a 
two-year  associate  In  applied  science 
degree  in  word  processing 

"The  need  for  word  processing  skills  is 
apparent,"  said  John  Corradetti,  chair- 
man of  JJC's  Business  Education  Depart- 
ment. "The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  478,000  new  secretarial  job  open- 
ings each  year  throughout  the  mid-1990s." 

Graduates  of  the  two-year  degree  pro- 
gram will  be  prepared  to  function  as  word 
processors  in  today’s  high-tech  offices, 
Corradetti  said. 

"The  new  degree  program  has  been 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  business 
community  and  the  students,"  JJC  in- 
structor Nancy  Miller  said.  "As  equipment 
costs  go  down  and  become  more  affor- 
dable, business  has  moved  rapidly  to 
automate." 

“Students  generally  fall  into  one  of  five 
categories,"  she  said.  "They  are:  recent 
high  school  graduates,  secretaries  cur- 
rently working  but  returning  to  the 
classroom  to  update  their  skills, 
dislocated  workers  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  in  other  fields  and  are  retraining  in 
order  to  work  in  the  word  processing  field; 
housewives  wanting  to  gain  the  skills 
necessary  to  reenter  the  job  force,  and 
computer  science  students  taking  the  word 
processing  classes  to  complement  their 
work  in  the  computer  science  field." 

Some  student  goals  include  job  satisfac- 
tion, good  pay  and  career  advancement. 
Miller  said. 


them  to  behave  this  spring  break.  It  now 
hands  out  blue  plastic  wristbands  - 
emblazoned  with  the  "Party  Smart" 
phrase  and,  apparently  without  a trace  of 
irony,  the  Budweiser  logo  - to  students 
Smith,  mindful  of  the  approximately  $120 
million  in  revenue  the  spring  breakers  pro- 
vide, already  is  claiming  a victory 

"Daytona  Beach  is  very  much  interested 
in  having  college  kids  come  here.  We  like  it 
and  we  want  it," 

At  South  Padre  Island,  whre  police  are 
averaging  30-40  arrests  a day,  officials 
also  believe  their  anti-drinking  efforts  are 
working  "Things  have  been  fairly  hectic, 
but  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary,"  said 
police  Capt.  Tommy  Atkinson.  "We’re  not 


decision.  But  the  Board  took  time  to 
research  the  issue  and  to  complete  nn  ap- 
praisal, Schneider  said.  The  break  allowed 
the  three  new  Board  members  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  proposal. 

IDI  officials  had  originally  suggested 
that  the  college  and  IDI  trade  land  parcels, 
but  college  trustees  preferred  the  ease- 
ment arrangement. 


Rapid  advancement  Is  common  In  the 
word  processing  field.  JJC  graduates  work 
as  word  processing  specialists,  ad- 
ministrative secretaries,  sales  represen- 
tatives and  consultants 

Word  processing  can  also  be  successful- 
ly combined  with  raising  o family,  Miller 
said.  "Young  mothers  can  establish  clients 
and  work  from  offices  at  home,  often 
transmitting  information  to  their  clients 
via  the  phone  lines." 

Students  today  are  "more  aggressively 
wanting  to  be  in  this  field,"  she  said 
"There  are  now  new  jobs  available  and 
careers  with  the  possibility  of  advance- 
ment." 

In  addition  to  the  associate  degree,  JJC 
will  offer  a 30-hour  word  processing  cer- 
tificate of  achievement  and  a 9-hour  cer 
tificate  of  completion. 

The  certificate  programs  will  provide 
students  with  entry-level  job  skills  or  up- 
date the  skills  of  those  already  working  in 
the  field. 

Classes  offered  in  word  processing  in 
elude  introduction  to  computers  and  infor 
motion  processing;  general,  legal  and 
medical  machine  transcription,  office  pro- 
cedures, business  law,  microcomputer 
applications,  and  machine  calculating. 

During  the  second  year,  students  may 
complete  an  internship  to  gain  on-the-job 
training. 

Registration  for  classes  Is  now  under 
way.  To  register  for  classes  students  may 
call  (815  ) 744-2200  from  Joliet,  (815) 
942-4580  from  Morris,  or  (815  ) 838-2174 
from  the  Bolingbrook  and  Lemonl  areas  to 
call  from  any  other  community  in  the  col- 
lege district,  students  may  call 
1-800-369-2200 


clamping  down  on  anything.  We’re  simply 
answering  calls." 

Hordes  of  students  in  South  Padre  Island 
simply  cross  the  border  into  Malamoros, 
Mexico,  in  search  of  cheap  beer  Last 
year,  University  of  Texas  student  Mark 
Kilroy  was  murdered  and  dismembered 
during  a side  trip  to  Matamoros. 

Mexican  officials  started  a voluntary 
sign-in  program  for  spring  breakers  as  a 
means  of  keeping  track  of  who's  there,  but 
few  students  are  signing  in. 

Meanwhile.  Texas  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Commission  agents  are  stationed  at  the 
border  to  arrest  anyone  under  21  who 
crosses  the  border  with  alcohol  in  hand. 


Alcohol  "No.  1 Expense" 
on  spring  break 


JJC  to  offer  two-year 
word  processing  degree 


news 


Students  clamor  for  Foreign  programs 
as  East-West  relations  warm 


by  Amy  Hudson 

When  President  Bush  and  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  met  in  November  at 
the  Malta  Summit  they  pledged,  among 
other  things,  to  more  than  double  the 


number  of  existing  student  exchanges  bet- 
ween their  countries. 

The  result,  observers  now  say,  has  been 
a virtual  student  rush  for  foreign  pro- 
grams in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Euro- 


An annual  international  fair  at  Lewis  & Clark  College  in  Oregon:  Schools  around  the 
country  are  asking  the  college  for  advice  on  starling  foreign  study  programs.  College  Press 
Service/Lewis  & Clark  College. 


There’s  more 
nursing 
than  being 
anR.N. 


With  a B.S.N.  at 
Saint  Joseph 
College  of  Nursing, 
your  career  opportunities 
are  endless. 

Enjoy  all  the  benefits  that  Saint  Joseph  College  of 
Nursing  has  to  offer,  including  a high  level  of  personal 
attention,  individual  guidance  and  a chance  to  attend 
classes  on  the  campus  of  a regional  medical  center. 

For  more  information  call  (815)  725-7133,  ext.  3255. 

. Saint  Joseph 
College 
f of  Nursing 

333  N.  Madison  Street  • Joliet,  Illinois  60435 


pean  countries. 

"We’re  having  a difficult  time  meeting 
the  needs  of  students,"  said  Vance  Savage, 
dean  of  international  education  at 
Oregon's  Lewis  & Clark  College. 

"It's  a whole  new  ball  game  now," 
declared  Kirk  Robey,  head  of  foreign  stu- 
dent programs  at  Bail  State  University  in 
Indiana. 

Robey,  who  helps  coordinate  exchanges 
with  schools  all  over  the  world,  noted,  "A 
lot  of  individual  institutions  are  starting 
exchanges"  in  the  Eastern  Bloc.  Eventual- 
ly, he  says,  students  themselves  will  be 
setting  them  up. 

In  the  past  month  half  a dozen  colleges 
have  asked  Lewis  & Clark,  which  also  have 
a reputation  as  a leader  in  foreign  study 
programs,  for  advice  about  setting  up  in- 
ternational exchanges,  Savage  said 
Lots  of  schools,  he  added,  are  expanding 
their  study  abroad  programs  or  starting 
from  scratch  on  new  ones. 

Based  on  figures  from  the  1987-88  school 
year,  the  most  recent  available,  about 
62,341  students  from  1,700  colleges  and 
universities  studied  in  another  country, 
reported  the  Institute  of  International 
Education. 

During  the  1988-89  school  year,  about 
366,354  students  enrolled  on  American 
campuses  were  from  another  country. 

Both  of  those  figures  likely  will  increase 
as  the  changes  in  the  Eastern  Bloc  - where 
many  of  the  ruling  communist  parties 
have  dismantled  themselves,  opened  their 
commercial  markets,  created  legislatures 
and  freed  speech  - take  hold  and  as  Soviel- 
American  relations  continue  to  warm, 
Savage  predicted. 

At  his  own  school,  student  demand  tor 
foreign  study  has  increased  so  much  that 
Savage  is  trying  to  establish  a second  ex- 
change program  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  first  one,  started  in  the  fall  of  1988, 
10  Lewis  & Clark  students  swap  places 
with  10  undergrads  from  Khabarovsk 
Pedagogical  Institute,  located  in  a remote 
section  in  the  Far  East  region  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Setting  up  an  exchange  the  second  time 
around,  Savage  adds,  is  a lot  easier 


“It  took  me  five  y 
filiation  in  the  Sc. ... 
remembered.  Then,  exchanges  hud  to  b 
set  up  through  the  Soviet  government 

Now,  he  says  American  schools  can  go 
directly  to  Soviet  colleges  to  set  up  trades. 

"I  could  go  negotiate  half  u dozen  ex- 
changes now."  Soviets,  Savage  says,  "arc 
dying  to  get  people  here  now." 

"The  people  at  my  university,"  agreed 
Soviet  exchange  student  Alexander 
Muratov,  "their  desire  is  to  get  to  the 
United  States.  To  study  here  would  be  a 
dream." 

Muratov,  who's  from  the  Republic  of 
Russia  and  is  spending  an  academic  year 
at  Middlebury  College  in  Vermont,  said 
he’s  one  of  only  three  students  from  his 
university  of  12,000  students  studying  in 
the  United  Slates. 

The  number  is  quickly  Increasing.  In 
late  February,  Harvard  University  an- 
nounced with  great  fanfare  that  it  hud  ac- 
cepted its  first  three  masters  of  business 
administration  students  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Getting  US  students  over  there, 
moreover,  should  be  n top  priority  for 
American  colleges,  most  exchange  pro- 
gram officials  agree. 

"Institutions  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide international  opportunities  for 
students,"  Savage  asserted.  Global  educa- 
tion, he  added,  "Is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
major  trends  in  education  of  the  nineties.' 

"You  can  no  longer  be  an  educated  man 
and  just  know  Western  culture,"  declared 
Wilber  Chaffee,  a government  professor  at 
St.  Mary's  College  of  California  near  San 
Francisco. 

Chaffee's  been  pushing  to  interna- 
tionalize the  school’s  curriculum  - in- 
cluding set  up  foreign  exchanges  - for  12 
years.  Only  recently,  lie  mi  la,  have  ad- 
ministrators given  him  a warm  reception, 
mostly  because  of  imminent  changes  In 
populalio:  *' 


^"vJe  have  got  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  California,"  Chaffee  said. 


JJC  enrollment  increases 


by  Vicki  Dillton 

Enrollment  at  Joliet  Junior  College  in- 
creased 1.2  percent  last  fall  echoing  a 
trend  throughout  Illinois.  Statewide,  com- 
munity college  enrollment  increased  4.1 
percent.  The  Illinois  Community  College 
Board  reported  that  341,733  students  were 
enrolled  in  credit  courses,  while  9,567 
students  were  enrolled  at  JJC. 

It  was  noted  that  enrollment  increased 
in  both  transfer  programs  (3.1  percent  at 
JJC)  and  occupational  programs  (6  6 per- 
cent at  JJC),  reversing  a trend  of  the  mid 
1980’s  when  enrollments  were  decreasing 
in  these  programs. 

The  largest  increase  statewide  was  in 
basic  and  secondary  education  for  adults 
with  nearly  one-half  the  increase  coming 
in  these  areas.  At  JJC  the  significant  in- 


creases were  20  percent  in  law  enforce- 
ment, 12  percent  in  computer  Information 
systems  and  10.4  percent  in  the  nursing 
program. 

Hispanic  enrollments  continue  to  in- 
crease their  share  of  community  college 
enrollments  while  the  share  of  black 
enrollments  continues  to  decrease.  At  JJC 
all  minority  enrollment  has  decreased  due 
in  part  to  a 17  percent  decrease  in  Adult 
Basic  Education. 

The  report  also  showed  that  53  percent  of 
JJC  students  are  enrolled  in  programs 
designed  to  prepare  them  to  transfer  to  a 
university,  but  only  33  percent  of  the 
students  indicated  they  intended  to 
transfer  Statewide,  38  percent  are  enroll- 
ed in  transfer  programs  and  23  percent  of 
the  students  intend  to  transfer 


$1000  NURSING  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  a scholarship  pro- 
gram for  junior  and  senior  level  nursing  students  graduating  by 

9-1-91.  . . . . 

To  qualify  you  - must  be  commited  to  nursing;  - have  high 
academic  achievement;  - work  at  Copley  a minimun  of  one  year 
after  graduation. 

For  more  information  ond  an  application  call  or  write  the 
Human  Resources  Department  (708)  844-1030,  ext.  4004. 

C0PELY  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

502  S.  Lincoln  Ave. 

Aurora,  IL  60505 
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as  East-West  relations  warm 


pean  countries. 

“We're  having  a difficult  time  meeting 
the  needs  of  students,”  said  Vance  Savage, 
dean  of  international  education  at 
Oregon's  Lewis  & Clark  College. 

“It's  a whole  new  ball  game  now," 
declared  Kirk  Robey,  head  of  foreign  stu- 
dent programs  at  Ball  State  University  in 
Indiana. 

Robey,  who  helps  coordinate  exchanges 
with  schools  all  over  the  world,  noted,  “A 
lot  of  individual  institutions  are  starting 
exchanges"  in  the  Eastern  Bloc.  Eventual- 
ly, he  says,  students  themselves  will  be 
setting  them  up. 

In  the  past  month  half  a do/en  colleges 
have  asked  Lewis  & Clark,  which  also  have 
a reputation  as  a leader  in  foreign  study 
programs,  for  advice  about  setting  up  in- 
ternational exchanges,  Savage  said. 

Lots  of  schools,  he  added,  are  expanding 
their  study  abroad  programs  or  starting 
from  scratch  on  new  ones. 

Based  on  figures  from  the  1987-88  school 
year,  the  most  recent  available,  about 
62,341  students  from  1,700  colleges  and 
universities  studied  in  another  country, 
reported  the  Institute  of  International 
Education. 

During  the  1988-89  school  year,  about 
366,354  students  enrolled  on  American 
campuses  were  from  another  country. 

Both  of  those  figures  likely  will  increase 
as  the  changes  in  the  Eastern  Bloc  - where 
many  of  the  ruling  communist  parties 
have  dismantled  themselves,  opened  their 
commercial  markets,  created  legislatures 
and  freed  speech  - take  hold  and  as  Soviet- 
American  relations  continue  to  warm, 
Savage  predicted. 

At  his  own  school,  student  demand  for 
foreign  study  has  increased  so  much  that 
Savage  is  trying  to  establish  a second  ex 
change  program  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  first  one,  started  in  the  fall  of  1988, 
10  Lewis  & Clark  students  swap  places 
with  10  undergrads  from  Khabarovsk 
Pedagogical  Institute,  located  in  a remote 
section  in  the  Far  East  region  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Setting  up  an  exchange  the  second  time 
around,  Savage  adds,  is  a lot  easier. 


An  annual  international  fair  at  Lewis  & Clark  College  in  Oregon:  Schools  around  the 
country  are  asking  the  college  for  advice  on  starting  foreign  study  programs.  College  Press 
Service/Lewis  & Clark  College. 


by  Amy  Hudson 

When  President  Bush  and  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  met  in  November  at 
the  Malta  Summit  they  pledged,  among 
other  things,  to  more  than  double  the 


number  of  existing  student  exchanges  bet- 
ween their  countries. 

The  result,  observers  now  say,  has  been 
a virtual  student  rush  for  foreign  pro- 
grams in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Euro- 


"It  took  me  five  years  to  get  that  first  af- 
filiation in  the  Soviet  Union,"  Savage 
remembered.  Then,  exchanges  had  to  be 
set  up  through  the  Soviet  government 

Now,  he  says  American  schools  can  go 
directly  to  Soviet  colleges  to  set  up  trades. 

“I  could  go  negotiate  half  u dozen  ex- 
changes now."  Soviets,  Suvage  says,  "are 
dying  to  get  people  here  now." 

"The  people  at  my  university,"  agreed 
Soviet  exchange  student  Alexander 
Muratov,  "their  desire  Is  to  get  to  the 
United  States.  To  study  here  would  be  a 
dream." 

Muratov,  who's  from  the  Republic  of 
Russiu  and  Is  spending  an  academic  year 
at  Middlebury  College  in  Vermont,  suid 
he's  one  of  only  three  students  from  his 
university  of  12,000  students  studying  in 
the  United  States. 

The  number  is  quickly  increasing  In 
late  Februury,  Harvard  University  an- 
nounced with  great  fanfare  that  it  had  ac 
cepted  its  first  three  musters  of  business 
administration  students  from  the  Soviet 

Getting  US  students  over  there, 
moreover,  should  be  a top  priority  for 
American  colleges,  most  exchange  pro- 
gram officials  agree, 

"Institutions  huve  un  obligation  to  pro- 
vide international  opportunities  for 
students,"  Savage  asserted.  Global  educa- 
tion, he  added,  "Is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
major  trends  in  education  of  the  nineties  .” 

"You  can  no  longer  be  an  educated  man 
and  Just  know  Western  culture,"  declurcd 
Wilber  Chaffee,  a government  professor  at 
St.  Mury’s  College  of  California  near  San 
Francisco. 

Chaffee's  been  pushing  to  interna- 
tionalize the  school's  curriculum  in 
eluding  set  up  foreign  exchanges  - (or  12 
years.  Only  recently,  he  said,  have  ad- 
ministrators given  him  a warm  reception, 
mostly  because  of  Imminent  changes  in 
the  population  of  Cullfornlu. 
Demographers  predict  that  by  the  year 
2000,  there  will  be  no  majority  ethnic 
group. 

"We  have  got  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  California,"  Chaffee  said. 


There’s  more 
to  nursing 
than  being 
anR.N. 

With  a B.S.N.  at 
Saint  Joseph 
College  of  Nursing, 
your  career  opportunities 
are  endless. 


Enjoy  all  the  benefits  that  Saint  Joseph  College  of 
Nursing  has  to  offer,  including  a high  level  of  personal 
attention,  individual  guidance  and  a chance  to  attend 
classes  on  the  campus  of  a regional  medical  center. 


For  more  information  call  (815)  725-7133,  ext.  3255. 
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Saint  Joseph 
College 
of  Nursing 


333  N.  Madison  Street  • Joliet.  Illinois  60435 


JJC  enrollment  increases 


by  Vicki  Dillton 

Enrollment  at  Joliet  Junior  College  in- 
creased 1.2  percent  last  fall  echoing  a 
trend  throughout  Illinois.  Statewide,  com- 
munity college  enrollment  increased  4.1 
percent.  The  Illinois  Community  College 
Board  reported  that  341,733  students  were 
enrolled  in  credit  courses;  while  9,567 
students  were  enrolled  at  JJC 

It  was  noted  that  enrollment  increased 
in  both  transfer  programs  (3.1  percent  at 
JJC)  and  occupational  programs  (6.6  per- 
cent at  JJC),  reversing  a trend  of  the  mid 
1980's  when  enrollments  were  decreasing 
in  these  programs. 

The  largest  increase  statewide  was  in 
basic  and  secondary  education  for  adults 
with  nearly  one-half  the  increase  coming 
in  these  areas.  At  JJC  the  significant  in- 


creases were  20  percent  In  law  enforce- 
ment, 12  percent  in  computer  Information 
systems  and  10.4  percent  in  the  nursing 
program 

Hispanic  enrollments  continue  to  In- 
crease their  share  of  community  college 
enrollments  while  the  share  of  black 
enrollments  continues  to  decrease.  At  JJC 
all  minority  enrollment  has  decreased  due 
in  part  to  a 17  percent  decrease  in  Adult 
Basic  Education. 

The  report  also  showed  that  53  percent  of 
JJC  students  are  enrolled  In  programs 
designed  to  prepare  them  to  transfer  to  a 
university,  but  only  33  percent  of  the 
students  indicated  they  intended  to 
transfer.  Statewide,  38  percent  are  enroll- 
ed in  transfer  programs  and  23  percent  of 
the  students  intend  to  transfer 


$1000  NURSING  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  a scholarship  pro- 
gram for  junior  and  senior  level  nursing  students  graduating  by 

91 -91. 

To  qualify  you  - must  be  commited  to  nursing;  - have  high 
academic  achievement;  - work  at  Copley  a minimun  of  one  year 
after  graduation. 

For  more  information  and  an  application  call  or  write  the 
Human  Resources  Department  (708)  844-1030,  ext.  4004. 

C0PELY  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

502  S.  Lincoln  Avo. 

Aurora,  IL  60505 
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New  classes,  seminars  offered  at  JJC 


RUSSIAN  JAPANESE 

As  Russia  relaxes  its  trade  restraints, 
American  business  faces  a greater  need 
for  Russian  speaking  people.  And  as 
American  businesses  engage  in  trade  with 
Japan,  the  need  for  Japanese-speaking 
people  increases,  as  well.  To  meet  these 
demands,  JJC  is  offering  two  introductory 
courses  in  basic  Russian  and  Japanese 
conversation  this  summer.  The  courses 
will  be  geared  for  travelers  and  business 
professionals. 

"Conversational  Russian”  will  be  led  by 
Art  Aceto,  an  instructor  who  has  a 
master's  degree  in  Russian  and  a 
background  at  the  United  States  Army 
Language  School.  He  also  has  strong 
preparation  in  Japanese  and  has  lived  in 

"Conversational  Russian,"  a 1.5  credit- 
hour  class,  costs  $48.50,  which  includes  a 
registration  fee.  No  previous  knowledge  of 
Russian  is  required. 

The  classes  will  meet  at  6-9:20  p.m.  on 
Thursdays.  The  first  session  (ICDE  959-55 
will  run  from  May  24  through  June  28;  the 
second  session  ( ICDE  959-75 ) will  run  from 
July  5 through  August  9. 

“Conversational  Japanese,”  a 1.5  credit- 
hour  class,  costs  $48.50,  which  includes  a 
registration  fee.  No  previous  knowledge  of 
Japanese  is  required. 

The  classes  will  meet  at  6-9:20  p.m.  on 
Tuesday.  The  first  session  (ICDE  969-55) 
will  run  from  May  22  through  June  26;  the 
second  session  ( ICDE  969-75)  will  run  from 
July  3 through  August  7. 

The  classes  will  be  offered  at  the  col- 
lege’s Main  Campus,  1216  Houbolt  Avenue, 
Joliet. 

JJC's  toll-free  registration  lines  may  be 
used  to  register.  The  numbers  are  744-2200 


from  Joliet,  942-4580  from  Morris,  (815) 
838-2174  from  the  Bolingbrook  and  Lemont 
areas  or  1-800-369-2200  from  other  areas  of 
the  college  district. 

WORLD  CLASS  MANUFACTURING 
by  Vicki  Dillon 

JJC  Business  Assistance  and  Training 
Center  is  offering  a two-part  team  perfor- 
mance seminar  on  Thursday,  April  26,  at 
the  Louis  Joliet  Renaissance  Center,  214 
North  Ottawa  Street,  Joliet.  “Team  Per- 
formance Analysis  for  World-Class  Com- 
petitive Direction”  will  begin  at  8 a.m.  to 
12  p.m.  and  “Team  Performance  Action 
for  World-Class  Competitive  Success”  will 
begin  at  1-5  p.m. 

The  first  seminar,  “Team  Performance 
Analysis  for  World-Class  Competitive 
Direction,”  BATC  912-T1,  will  focus  in  on 
what  combination  of  management  prac- 
tice changes  really  matter  most  for  world- 
class  results  in  organizations.  The  content 
of  the  course  includes  the  challenge  for 
world-class  performance,  options  for 
change,  and  building  team  commitment 
for  change. 

The  focus  on  the  second  seminar,  "Team 
Performance  Action  for  World-Class  Com- 
petitive Success,"  BATC  912-T2,  will  teach 
how  to  change  supervisory  and  manage- 
ment teams  to  provide  world-class  results. 
One  benefit  learned  will  be  a powerful,  five 
step  process  for  change.  Other  content 
covered  will  include  making  change  hap- 
pen on-the-job,  motivational  reinforce- 
ment, and  targeting  training. 

The  presenters  of  this  program  are  Dr. 
Charles  Newton  and  Jerry  Kovach. 
Newton  of  ABACO,  Inc.  Consulting,  and 
former  of  Borg  Warner  Inc.,  specializes  in 
management,  supervisory  development 
and  total  quality  programming.  Kovach  is 


the  president  of  Team  Performances  Inc., 
a private  research,  training  and  consulta- 
tion organization.  Kovach  formerly  served 


as  the  head  of  operations  research  at  the 
I IT  Research  Institute. 

The  fee  for  each  seminar  is  $75  and  both 
sessions  are  $125  with  lunch  included. 

For  more  information  or  to  register  for 
BATC  912-T1  or  912-T2  call  (815)  744-2200. 


Bigger  and  better  than  ever 

Summer  Classes 
at  CSF 

* More  course  offerings 

* More  evening  classes 

* More  new  courses 

* More  to  interest  you 

* Less  tuition  (Reduced  summer  rate) 
Classes  begin  May  2 land  June  18 

Call  today  for  a summer  school  schedule 

(815)  740-3400 

4^kCoHege_of 
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SUMMER  STUDY  ABROAD 

an  international  education  column 


Q Why  should  I 

■ study  abroad 
during  the  summer? 

A If  you've  consid- 

■ ered  studying  or 
traveling  overseas,  summer 
is  an  excellent  time  to  do  so. 
Many  students  prefer  sum- 
mer study  because  they  com- 
bine academics  with  travel 
and  see  another  country  and 
culture.  Use  a summer 
abroad  program  to  get  a jump 
on  course  requirements  and 
broaden  your  education. 

QCan  I earn 
• college  credit? 

A Many  summer 
■ study  abroad  pro- 
grams enable  you  to  earn 
credit  and  gain  an  academic 
benefit  while  you  enjoy  a 
unique  experience.  Check 
with  your  Study  Abroad 
Advisor  before  you  sign  up, 


however,  to  make  sure  what 
credits  earned  will  transfer  to 
your  institution. 

QWhat  summer 
■ opportunities  are 
available  overseas? 

A You  can  find  ev- 
■ ery  type  of  interna- 
tional opportunity  during  the 
summer.  Choose  from  a uni- 
versity study  program,  a pro- 
gram that  allows  you  to  live 
with  a family  abroad,  a vaca- 
tion work  program,  an  inter- 
national internship  or  an  edu- 
cational excursion.  Programs 
are  offered  on  every  conti- 
nent for  any  number  of 
weeks. 

QHow  will  study 
■ abroad  help  my 
future  career  plans? 


placement  personnel  agree 
that  a study  abroad  experi- 
ence helps  you  “sell”  your- 
self to  a future  employer. 
Study  abroad  demonstrates 
maturity,  interpersonal 
skills,  international  aware- 
ness, independence  and  other 
qualities  strongly  valued  by 
potential  employers. 

QHow  can  I join  a 
■ program  when  I 
need  to  earn  money  during 
the  summer? 

A Don't  dismiss  a 

*■  ■ summer  abroad 

even  if  you  need  to  work 
during  the  summer.  You  can 
still  participate  in  a short  term 
summer  program  for  three, 
four  or  five  weeks  and  earn 
money  at  home  before  or  af- 
ter you  go  abroad.  There  are 
also  some  programs  that  let 
you  work  overseas. 


QWhat  destina- 
■ tions  are  hot  this 
summer? 

A Study  abroad  lan- 
■ guage  programs  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  particu- 
larly in  demand  this  summer. 
Multi-country  study  pro- 
grams with  a focus  on  the 
coming  “single  market”  Eu- 
ropean Community  in  1992 
have  caught  the  imagination 
of  many  college  students.  Art 
history  and  studio  art  pro- 
grams in  Italy  are  expanding. 

QHow  do  I 
■ find  out  about 
summer  abroad  options? 

A The  Institute  for 
B International  Ed- 
ucation (HE)  publishes  a 
guide  called  Vacation  Study 
Abroad  which  lists  summer 
programs  offered  around  the 
world.  Write  IIE  at  809 


United  Nations  Plaza,  New 
York,  NY  10017-3580  for 
order  information.  The 
American  Institute  For  For- 
eign Study  (AIFS)  publishes 
a free  280-page  catalog  of 
study  abroad  programs  in- 
cluding summer,  semester 
and  academic  year  opportu- 
nities. Call  toll  free  (800) 
727-AIFS  or  write  AIFS, 
College  Programs,  Dept.  CN, 
102  Greenwich  Avenue, 
Greenwich,  CT  06830. 


Don't  forget  to  check 
your  study  abroad  office 
for  additional  informa- 
tion aboutsummer  study 
abroad. 


from  The  American  Institute  For  Foreign  Study 
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Ensemble  cast  highpoint  of 

I LOVE  YOU  TO  DEATH 


Joey  (Kevin  Kline)  is  a pizza  parlor  owner  whose  womanizing  drives  his  wife,  Rosalie 
(Tracey  Ullman),  so  frantic  that  she  tries  to  murder  him  in  every  crazy  way  she  can  think  of 
in  the  comic  love  story  "I  Love  You  To  Death.” 


illia m Hurl,  1,1  and  Marlon  (Keanu  Keevetl  are  drug-befuddled  li 


Cousins  Harlan 
competenls  hired 
Death.” 

William  Hurt 

William  Hurt  is  Harlan  James,  an  in- 
discriminate substance  abuser  who  teams 
up  with  Marlon  for  the  murder 

“If  I had  to  hire  someone  to  kill  me,  I'd 
want  it  to  be  Harlan  and  Marlon,”  jokes 
Hurt  "They're  Frick  and  Frack  We  had  a 
lot  of  fun  with  them.  I made  some  pretty 
outrageous  choices,  thinking,  'If  John 
Kostmayer  (the  screenwriter)  can  name 
them  Harlan  and  Marlon,  then  anything 
goes." 

Hurt  won  an  Academy  Award  in  1986  for 
his  performance  in  “Kiss  of  the  Spider 
Woman"  and  received  Oscar  nominations 
for  his  next  two  films,  "Children  of  a 
Lesser  God"  and  "Broadcast  News." 

“I  Love  You  to  Death”  is  Hurt's  fourth 
film  with  Lawrence  Kasdan.  The  director 
first  cast  the  actor  to  play  the  cynical,  cor- 
ruptible lawyer  in  his  1981  hit  "Body 
Heat,”  which  also  starred  Kathleen 
Turner.  Kasdan  next  invited  him  to  join  his 


1983  ensemble  film  "The  Big  Chill  " Also 
in  the  cast  was  “I  Love  You  to  Death"  star 
Kevin  Kline  Hurt  then  starred  with 
Kathleen  Turner  and  Geena  Davis  in 
Kasdan's  1988  film,  "The  Accidental 
Tourist." 

Hurt  made  his  film  debut  in  1980  playing 
the  obsessed  scientist  in  Ken  Russell's 
"Altered  States."  His  performance 
brought  him  immediate  critical  acclaim, 
and  he  went  on  to  star  as  the  janitor  and 
hero  in  Peter  Yates'  "Eyewitness”  and  a 
nonconformist  Russian  cop  in  Michael 
Apted's  "Gorky  Park."  He  subsequently 
portrayed  an  imprisoned  homosexual  in 
Hector  Babenco's  "Kiss  of  the  Spider 
Woman,"  an  unorthodox  teacher  of  the 
deaf  in  Randa  Haines'  "Children  of  a 
Lesser  God,"  a network  correspondent  in 
James  L.  Brooks'  "Broadcast  News”  and 
a vengeful  World  War  II  soldier  in  "A 
Time  of  Destiny.” 


Kevin  Kline 

Kevin  Kline  stars  in  "I  Love  You  to 
Death”  as  Joey  Boca,  a pizzeria  owner 
who  is  almost  murdered  by  his  wife  for  try- 
ing to  bed  every  woman  he  can  lay  his 
hands  on. 

“What  attracted  me  most  to  Joey  is  the 
amount  of  life  he  has  in  him,”  Kline  says 
about  his  role  in  this  offbeat  comic  love 
story.  “Whatever  flaws  he  has,  as  confus- 
ed or  uncommunicative  or  self-deluded  as 
he  is,  he's  got  a life  force  that  is  so  positive 
that  you  can't  kill  him,  and  immortality  is 
a very  attractive  quality  to  a man  of  my 
years.” 

Kline  and  director  Lawrence  Kasdan 
have  worked  on  two  other  films  together, 
“The  Big  Chill”  and  “Silverado,"  and 
their  relationship  is  “simpatico." 

“We  understand  each  other  and  com- 
municate well,"  comments  Kline.  “We 
share  a common  aesthetic.  We  tend  to 
agree,  and  when  we  disagree,  it's  in  a 
stimulating  way." 

Tracey  Ullman 

Tracey  Ullman  makes  her  American 
feature  film  debut  in  the  comedy  as 
Rosalie  Boca,  an  adoring  wife  driven  to 
murderous  extremes  when  she  discovers 
her  husband  is  a hopeless  womanizer. 

"This  role  has  been  a big  challenge  for 
me,"  says  Ullman.  "I  wanted  Rosalie  to  be 
a normal,  small-town  American  girl.  I 
don't  wear  a wig  or  anything  outrageous  or 
have  a strange  voice.  I'm  the  straight  guy 
in  this,  which  is  strange  for  me  because  I 
usually  play  someone  vastly  different 
from  myself.” 

The  actress,  singer  and  dancer  stars  in 
her  own  critically  acclaimed  television 
series,  "The  Tracey  Ullman  Show,"  which 
won  four  Emmy  Awards  last  year,  in- 
cluding the  prize  for  best  variety,  music  or 
comedy  program.  In  1988,  she  won  the 
American  Comedy  Award  for  funniest 


female  performer  of  the  year,  and  1987  she 
received  the  Golden  Globe  Award  for  best 
performance  by  an  actress  in  a television 
series,  musical  or  comedy. 

Ullman  was  born  to  a Polish  emigre 
father  and  a British  mother  in  a well-to-do 
area  of  Slough,  England,  near  London.  Her 
father  died  when  she  was  6,  and  she  was 
raised  by  her  mother,  who  encouraged  her 
early  performing  aspirations. 

At  age  12  she  received  a scholarship  to 
stage  school,  and  at  16  she  made  her  first 
professional  appearance  dancing  in 
“Gigi"  in  Berlin.  Returning  to  England, 
she  joined  the  popular  "Second  Genera- 
tion” dance  troupe  and  appeared  on 
numerous  television  variety  programs. 

This  exposure  led  Ullman  to  a succes- 
sion of  roles  in  West  End  musicals:  as  a 
backup  singer  in  "Elvis,”  as  Frenchy  in 
“Grease"  and  as  Janet  in  “The  Rocky 
Horror  Show.”  Her  first  non-musical 
leading  role  was  in  “Talent”  at  the 
Everyman  Playhouse. 

Ullman's  breakthrough  came  at  the 
avant-garde  Royal  Court  Theatre  when 
she  created  the  role  of  Beverly  in  the  im- 
provised play  “Four  in  a Million.”  Her 
performance  won  Ullman  the  London 
Theatre  Critics'  Award  for  most  promising 
new  actress  of  1981. 

She  next  starred  in  the  BBC  Television 
comedy  series  "Three  of  a Kind"  and 
"Kick  Up  the  Eighties,”  which  led  to  a 
British  Academy  Award  for  best  light 
entertainment  performance  of  1983. 

Ullman  returned  to  the  theater  to  play 
Kate  Hardcastle  in  "She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer” and  made  her  film  debut  in  1984  in 
Paul  McCartney's  “Give  My  Regards  to 
Broad  Street."  In  1985,  Ullman  appeared 
opposite  Meryl  Streep  in  the  British  film 
“Plenty." 

As  a singer,  Ullman  has  placed  four 
singles,  including  “They  Don’t  Know,”  in 
the  top  10  on  the  British  pop  charts,  and 
her  album  "You  Broke  My  Heart  in  Seven- 
teen Places"  was  certified  gold. 

This  summer  Ullman  will  star  with 
Morgan  Freeman  in  the  New  York 
Shakespeare  Festival  production  of  “The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.” 

Ullman  and  her  husband,  television  pro- 
ducer Allen  McKeown,  live  in  Los  Angeles 
with  their  daughter,  Mabel  Ellen. 

Keanue  Reeves 

Keanue  Reeves  appears  as  the  drug- 
befuddled  Marlon  James,  who  along  with 
his  inept  cousin  Harlan  is  hired  to  kill 
Kevin  Kline’s  character. 

“Marlon  is  not  the  swiftest  person  in  the 
world,”  says  Reeves  of  his  character. 
"But  who  knows  what  he's  really  like 
because  he's  in  such  a fog.  Marlon  and 
Harland  only  have  each  other  in  the  whole 
world.  They're  living  their  days  from  one 
blur  to  another.” 

Raised  in  Rotonto,  Reeves  performed  in 


it 

Devo’s  (River  Phoenix)  devotion  to  his 
employer's  wife  lands  hint  in  the  middle  of 
a murder  plot  in  the  comic  love  story  “I 
Love  You  to  Death." 

various  local  theater  productions  and  on 
television  before  relocating  to  Los  Angeles 
in  1986.  He  first  received  wide  acclaim  in 
Tim  Hunter’s  “River’s  Edge."  In  a vastly 
different  performance,  he  was  next  seen 
as  Ted  in  the  hit  film  “Bill  & Ted’s  Ex- 
cellent Adventure,"  a character  he  is 
reviving  in  the  sequel. 

Reeves  has  also  starred  in  Marisa 
Silver’s  “Permanent  Record"  and  with 
Amy  Madigan  and  Fred  Ward  in  "The 
Prince  of  Pennsylvania.”  In  Stephen 
Frears'  "Dangerous  Liasions,”  he  was 
cast  as  the  innocent  Danceny,  opposite 
Glenn  Close,  John  Malkovich  and  Michelle 
Pfeiffer.  He  joined  another  outstanding 
cast  last  year  in  Ron  Howard’s  comedy 
"Parenthood.” 


River  Phoenix 

River  Phoenix  stars  in  "I  Love  You  to 
Death"  as  Devo  Nod,  the  spiritually  sen- 
sitive, slightly  off-center  pizza  chef  ut  Joey 
Boca's  restaurant,  He  thinks  the  world  of 
Rosalie  Boca  and  will  do  anything  - in- 
cluding joining  in  her  murder  plot  - to 
release  her  from  the  pain  Joey  causes  her. 

“Early  in  the  story,  Devo  and  Rosalie 
are  like  two  girlfriends  who  con  gossip 
together,"  Phoenix  says.  "She's  very 
maternal  toward  him.  But  as  the  movie 
progresses  and  the  relationship  between 
Rosalie  and  Joey  gets  a bit  out  of  hand,  his 
instinct  is  to  move  In  to  protect  her." 

“Devo  is  very  much  into  Eastern 
philosophy,"  Phoenix  continues.  “He  bus 
his  own  understanding  of  what  spiritual  Is, 
but  it's  somewhat  irrationul.  It's  not  exact- 
ly something  that  would  go  well  with  being 
a pizza  chef." 

“River  brings  an  enormous  sweetness  to 
Devo  because  River  himself  Is  a good 
spirit,"  says  director  Lawrence  Kusdun, 
who  felt  that  the  actor  he  cast  would  truly 
define  the  character  of  Devo,  thut  role  be- 
ing the  most  open  to  interpretation  in  the 
script. 

The  eldest  of  five  children,  Phoenix  was 
born  in  a log  cabin  in  Madras,  OR.  His 
parents,  Arlyn  and  John  Phoenix,  have 
declined  to  send  their  childrn  to  school, 
preferring  to  lake  the  responsibility  for 
their  education  - academic,  spiritual  and 
ethical  - at  home.  Their  daughters,  Rain- 
bow, Summer  and  Liberty,  and  other  son, 
Leaf,  are  also  establishing  performing 
careers, 

After  the  Phoenixes  joined  a religious 
organization,  they  lived  in  Mexico,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Venezuela.  Parting  from  the 
group,  they  returned  to  the  United  Stales, 
settling  first  in  Southern  California  and 
then  in  Florida. 
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Alternative  Musical  Housing: 

The  Church  and  the  House  of  Love 


The  price  of  gold.  That’s  the  answer  to 
Die  question  you  may  be  asking.  The  price 
of  gold,  set  every  afternoon  and  fixed  over- 
night. A stock  market  term.  Gold  After- 
noon Fix:  Among  its  many  meanings,  the 
title  of  the  latest  album  by  The  Church. 

Bands,  like  titles,  are  always  open  to  in- 
terpretation. Yet  as  the  90's  begin,  The 
Church  and  their  music  have  never  been 
more  direct,  more  compelling,  or  more 
meaningful.  Or,  for  that  matter,  more 
familiar.  Ten  years  together,  and 
Australia's  one-time  best-kept  secret  now 
follow  up  their  best-selling  Starfish  album 
with  an  even  stronger  effort  likely  to  be 
their  most  successful  album  to  date. 

And  now,  more  than  ever,  people  are 
listening.  People  who  first  heard  The 
Church  with  Starfish’s  “Under  the  Milky 
Way"  single  (their  first  Top  40),  new  fans 
who  went  hack  and  for  the  first  time  heard 
Church  classics  like  Of  Skins  And  Heart, 
The  Blurred  Crusade,  Seance.  Remote 
Luxury,  and  Heyday,  all  reissued  follow- 
ing the  success  of  Starfish.  And,  rs  these 
fans  investigated  further,  they  found  The 
Church  offered  more  than  a bountiful  back 
catalog  indeed,  the  band's  three  primary 
members,  Steve  Kilbey  (bass,  vocals), 
Marty  Willson-Piper  (guitar,  vocals)  and 
Peter  Koppes  (guitar,  vocals)  have  for 
some  time  been  recording  their  own  much- 
praised  solo  projects,  and  as  Gold  After- 
noon Fix  makes  its  way  into  the 
marketplace,  that  trio’s  three  latest  ef- 
forts - Remindlessness.  Rhyme,  and  From 
The  Well,  respectively  - have  helped  pave 
the  way 

Yes,  it’s  a tired  cliche,  but  yes,  it's  true: 
If  a band  could  ever  be  said  to  be  more 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  it's  The  Church 
With  nine  solo  albums  between  them,  The 
Church  might  be  expected  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  disintegration,  and  Gold  Atlcr- 
noon  Fix  might  well  be  a directionless, 
ego-filled  document  of  aural  pain.  And 
were  they  a lesser  band,  that  might  be  so 
But  a lesser  band  they  are  not  - and  as 
you'll  hear  from  the  opening  notes  of 
"Pharaoh"  through  the  closing  note  of 
"Grind,"  The  Church  - above  all  else  a 
group,  a band  - have  never  been  so  focus- 
ed, so  intense,  or  so  together.  Gold  After- 
noon Fix  may  mean  many  things,  but  here 
and  now  it  means  The  Church  have  releas- 
ed their  best  album  ever. 

"I  think  what's  happened  is  that 
everyone's  got  their  things  off  their 
chest,"  says  Steve  Kilbey,  the  group's 
bassist  and  principal  vocalist/lyricist.  "No 
one's  got  an  axe  to  grind,  coming  on  and 
saying,  "I’ve  written  this  song  I want  to 
do."  Now  it’s  more  like  everyone's  got 
there  own  stuff  done,  everyone  wants  to  in- 
teract more." 

Gold  Afternoon  Fix  is  indeed  a true 
Church  collaboration,  more  so  than  any 
past  efforts:  The  band  co-wrote  all  the 
music,  and  the  lyrics  are  sung  by 
whichever  bandmember  penned  them,  (in 
this  case,  Willson-Piper  sings  "Russian 


Autumn  Heart,”  Koppes  “Transient"  and 
Kilbey  the  remainder).  Returning  to  co- 
produce the  album  with  the  band  is  L A. 
super  sessioneer  Waddy  Wachtel,  whose 
main  contribution,  says  Kilbey,  was  "just 
getting  the  best  performances  out  of  us. 
And  it’s  strange  - because  I listen  to  the 
record  now  and  it's  almost  mathematical 
in  its  perfection.  Everything's  happening 
where  it  should  be;  it’s  as  if  all  the  guitars 
and  everything  have  become  all  these  little 
machines  working  away  in  clockwork 
Waddy  was  very  instrumental  in  getting  it 
to  sound  like  that." 

Noticeable  as  well  on  Gold  Afternoon  Fix 
is  a new  directness  of  approach  both 
musically  and  lyrically,  most  apparent  on 
"You're  Still  Beautiful."  That  straightfor- 
wardness is  entirely  purposeful,  says 
Kilbey.  "I’ve  wanted  to  get  a bit  more  of  a 
bite  into  The  Church  on  all  levels  - 1 think 
for  too  long  we've  been  sort  of  dreamy. 
And  after  going  around  the  world  for  two 
years  and  touring,  doing  all  the  things  I've 
done,  meeting  all  the  people  I've  met  and 
going  through  all  the  things  I’ve  gone 
through,  suddenly  I’m  filled  with  this 
desire  to  more  or  less  tell  it  how  it  is.  I 
don't  want  to  lose  that  surrealistic  side 
that  obviously  attracted  people  to  us  in  the 
first  place  - but  three  or  four  years  ago  I 
wouldn't  have  written  that  song,  because  I 
would  have  thought  it  was  too  much.  But 
now  I think  the  time  has  come  and  I want 
to  get  a bit  more  bite.  Because  life  is  full  of 
nasty  little  surprises  and  I want  to  start 
conveying  that." 

At  the  moment  The  Church  are  prepar- 
ing a world  tour  that  will  take  them  to 
Australia,  Japan  and  the  US  through  1990. 
Replacing  longtime  Church  drummer 
Richard  Ploog  - who  has  taken  a year-long 
leave  of  absence  from  the  band  - will  be 
Jay  Dee  Daugherty,  former  drummer  of 
the  Patti  Smith  Group,  among  other 
credits. 

“I  think  we're  going  to  rock  out  a little 
bit  more,"  Kilbey  predicts.  "But  once 
again,  these  things  move  in  curves  - and 
after  doing  these  songs  for  a year  on  the 
road,  we  might  totally  curve  away  from  it 
and  go  back  to  being  hazy  and  vague  and 
dreamy  again." 

Gold  Afternoon  Fix?  “To  me,  now,"  he 
says,  "the  phrase  means  a record  to  play 
on  a nice  afternoon.” 

Guy  Chadwick,  lead  singer/songwriter 
for  The  House  Of  Love,  is  quite  honest  in 
his  approach  to  the  group’s  latest  foray  in- 
to America.  He  is  trying  to  avoid  the 
"success"  the  band  had  in  the  UK 

When  The  House  Of  Love  released  their 
debut  album  in  1988  the  band  found 
themselves  in  a very  awkward  position  - 
they  were  an  instant  critical  and  commer- 
cial smash  The  album  sold  over  60,000 
copies  in  their  native  UK  alone  and 
generated  enough  press  hype  to  satisfy 
any  established  band  - let  alone  these 
newcomers.  For  most  bands  this  would 
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come  across  as  wonderful  news  but  The 
House  Of  Love  isn't  any  other  band. 

The  media  in  England  looked  upon  The 
House  Of  Love  as  the  next  Beatles.  The 
press  raved:  "Magnificent!”, 

"Incadescent!",  “Brilliant!”,  and  on  and 
on  and  on.  The  band  was  everywhere. 
Covers  of  magazines  abounded  - even 
where  there  wasn’t  an  interview  to  write 
about.  Melody  Maker,  New  Musical  Ex- 
press, International  Musician  all  featured 
covers  on  The  House  Of  Love,  proclaiming 
their  "greatness  " They  were  the  next  big 
band  to  break.  And  break  they  did. 

Two  hit  singles  and  a Top  5 album  in  the 
UK,  the  album  hit  the  US  college  charts  in 
the  Top  5 on  imports  alone.  They  were  all 
set  for  success.  Or  were  they... 

As  will  happen  with  most  small  indepen- 
dent bands,  The  House  Of  Love  were  taken 
from  a small,  independently-based  record 
company  to  become  a major  label  signing. 
Phonogram,  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
record  companies,  signed  the  band  to  a 
multi-release  recording  contract.  As  the 
press  got  a hold  of  this  information  the  ex- 
pectations started  to  rise.  With  this  new 
backing  The  House  Of  Love  would  no 
longer  have  to  be  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  small  distribution.  Now  they 
would  be  this  major  band,  with  a major  in- 
fluence. They  were  to  be  demi-gods  in  the 
realm  of  music. 

The  pressures  began  to  mount.  As  Guy 
states,  "I  started  to  search  for  an  explana- 
tion as  to  why  my  head  was  exploding."  "I 
got  paranoid  about  it  all.  I turned  into  a 
complete  and  utter  megalomaniac  without 
realizing  it...I  was  done  in." 

The  press  waited  in  the  wings  for  the 
next  album  as  vultures  wait  for  their  prey. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  follow-up  album 
was  a make  or  break  situation.  Was  the 
first  album  a fluke  in  its  brilliance?  Were 
they  really  as  impressive  a band  as  the 
first  album  and  the  press  led  everyone  to 
believe?  Could  they  now  go  from  that 
small,  independent  band  to  a powerful 
Phonogram-led  power? 

Tensions  mounted.  Tempers  flared. 
Writers'  block  ensued.  Writers’  block  took 
a firmer  hold.  In  an  effort  to  quell  the 
media's  taste  for  something  - anything 
from  this  band,  The  House  Of  Love  releas- 
ed one  single  - “Never." 

The  British  press  pounced.  The  record 
was  attacked  for  being  everything  but 
"brilliant".  The  House  Of  Love  quickly 
went  from  being  everyone’s  championed 
hero  to  becoming  everyone's  scapegoat.  It 
took  its  toll  on  the  band.  Guitarist  Terry 
Bickers  left.  The  pressures  became  insur- 
mountable Finally  The  House  Of  Love  put 
everything  on  hold. 

The  House  Of  Love  were  determined  not 
to  let  themselves  be  affected  by  outside 
forces.  The  next  album  would  be  com- 
pleted at  their  own  pace  with  their 
thoughts,  and  sanity,  intact. 

Enter  1990.  The  release  of  The  House  Of 
Love's  follow-up,  eponymous  album  on  the 
same  Fontana/Phonogram  label.  The  UK 
charts  have  since  had  two  hits  with  "1 
Don’t  Know  Why  I Love  You"  and  "Shine 
On”.  The  album  received  as  much  press 
and  commercial  attention  as  the  first  and 
entered  the  Top  Ten  in  its  first  week  of 
release  The  band  and  Guy  Chadwick  took 
over  the  UK  as  well  as  the  covers  of 
Melody  Maker.  New  Musical  Express  and 
International  Musician  - again.  It  was  the 
comeback  of  the  year. 

This  time  out,  however,  having 


regrouped  with  new  guitarist  Simon 
Walker,  the  band’s  footing  is  there 
alongside  the  success.  No  more  ner- 
vousness. No  more  writers’  block.  The 
pressure  was  off.  They  proved  that  they 
can  produce  the  goods  - not  just  your  flash- 
in-the-pan  English  band  of  the  week.  For 
The  House  Of  Love,  this  success  is  here  to 
stay. 

Guy  summed  up  the  newly  revived  at- 
titude of  the  band  when  speaking  to  the 
press.  The  ouote  most  often  associated 
with  the  band  now  stands  as  follows: 

"We're  expecting  million-selling 
albums.  That's  what  we  want.  1 think 
we’ve  done  a brilliant  album... I genuinely 
think  we’re  capable  of  being  the  biggest 
band  in  the  Nineties." 

The  House  of  Love  now  forge  ahead  into 
America  on  the  heels  of  their  first  major 
label  single,  “I  Don't  Know  Why  I Love 
You"  to  be  released  in  the  States,  for  the 
States. 
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NURSING  SEMINAR 

JJC  Health  Care  Continuing  Education 
department  will  present  a seminar, 
“Implantable  Port's  and  CVC's:  Nursing 
Care  Required,"  at  7 to  9 p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
April  24,  at  the  Main  Campus. 

The  seminar  is  designed  for  the  practic- 
ing professional  nurse,  or  LPN. 

Chris  Duchene,  BSN,  will  be  featured  in 
the  seminar.  She  is  a Nutritional  Support 
Nurse  and  IV  Therapy  Instructor  at  Silver 
Cross  Hospital.  Duchene  has  presented 
numerous  seminars  on  IV  therapy  and  is 
also  a consultant  to  area  Home  Health 
Agencies  for  IV  and  nutritional  support. 

The  fee  for  the  seminar  is  $6. 

To  register  for  UNCL  227-Sl  call  toll-free 
744-2200  from  Joliet,  942-4580  from  Morris, 
(815)  838-2174  from  the  Bolingbrook  and 
Lemont  areas,  or  ask  the  operator  for 
Enterprise  9020. 

For  more  information  call  729-9020  Ext. 
463  and  ask  for  Cathy  Schley,  Health  Care 
Continuing  Education  coordinator 


UNM  cancels 
punk  concert 

Administrators  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  claiming  they  were  concerned 
slam-dancing  students  might  get  hurt, 
canceled  a campus  concert  just  days 
before  the  band  Dirty  Rotten  Imbeciles 
was  scheduled  to  play. 

But  students  say  the  safety  concerns 
were  just  a flimsy  excuse  to  keep  students 
from  hosting  a punk  band. 

“They  just  heard  the  word  'punk'  and 
got  scared,"  charged  Dianna  Douglas  of 
the  Popular  Entertainment  Committee, 
which  booked  the  band. 

“We  felt  like  it  was  a form  of  censor- 
ship,” she  added. 

Dean  of  Students  Gary  Golden  and  Assis- 
tant Dean  of  Students  Debbie  Morris 
canceled  the  band's  appearance,  telling 
students  that  they  were  concerned  about 
the  university’s  liability. 

"We’re  most  upset  that  they  didn’t  voice 
their  concerns  beforehand.  Instead  of 
working  with  us,  they  just  took  charge,” 
Douglas  said. 

In  February,  University  of  Minnesota  of- 
ficials banned  “rhythmic  dancing”  - and 
any  bands  that  might  inspire  it  - from  one 
of  their  arenas  after  a piece  of  plaster  fell 
from  the  ceiling  during  a January'  B-52s 
concert. 

“You  always  get  a few  scrapes  and 
bruises,  that's  part  of  the  enjoyment  (of 
slam  dancing)  But  people  who  slam  dance 
are  not  there  to  hurt  people,"  she  added. 

The  Dirty  Rotten  Imbeciles  played  at  an 
off-campus  location.  The  two  shows  sold 
out. 
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Leisure  Time 


by  Jerry  Janes 

Pt.  1: 

“Rolled  Jeans:  A Rebuttal” 

In  a recent  Blazer  article,  a writer 
brought  to  light  the  fashion  consciousness 
of  JJC  students.  In  terms  of  the  possible 
“Prototype  look  in  jean  wearing  for  the 
90’s,”  what  is  the  sociological  reality  of  the 
term,  "anti-hippie?" 

How  can  anybody  wear  anything  that  re- 
jects the  values  of  a peace-loving  country 
culture?  What  are  we  really  scared  of  and 
who  told  us  to  feel  that  way?  Why  not  wear 
something  that  represents  what  one  stands 
for,  rather  than  fights  against?  I have  a 
suggestion.  Since  trends  saturate  JJC  so 
much,  let's  all  wear  flares.  It  would  be  fun 
and  light,  kinda  like  Lean-Cuisine.  Girls’ 
hairstyles  already  resemble  bee  hives, 
although  they’d  never  admit  it. 

"The  90’s  have  nothing  to  do  with 
fashion,  everyone  should  be  concerned 
with  their  dental  hygiene."  Words  to  live 
by  from  Jaysin  Matesevac.  When’s  the  last 
time  you  adequately  flossed? 

"People  say  that  you  can  tell  a lot  about 
a person  by  their  shoes.  So  maybe  these 
fashion  conscious  people  here  at  JJC  just 
want  us  to  see  more  of  their  shoes.”  Once 
again,  Jaysin  brings  up  an  important 
thought.  Maybe  the  fashionables  here  are 
tuned  in  to  sharing  their  innermost 
thoughts  and  ethical  platforms  with  all  the 
other  students.  It's  a beautiful  thing. 
“Let’s  get  together  and  feel  alright."— Bob 
Marley. 

How  can  we  be  so  concerned  with 
fashion  when  one  in  three  Americans 
refuse  to  go  the  dentist.  Why  do  they 
refuse?  "Because  they  don’t  have  any 
clean  jeans  to  wear."— Jaysin  Matesevac. 
It's  a vicious  cycle. 

So,  from  now  on,  let’s  all  buck  the  con- 
forming non-conformity  by  wearing  flares 
every  Wednedsay,  and  any  girl  seen  with 
excess  amounts  of  hair  spray  present  in 
her  bee-hive/tidal  wave  doo  will  be  subject 
to  being  kidnapped  and  forced  to  walk 
through  the  nearest  car-wash. 

"And  all  that  I knew,  was  a hole  in  my 
shoe,  that  was  letting  in  water."— Neal. 

Pt.  2: 

“Men  in  Skirts” 

Recently  a new  trend  has  surfaced  at 
JJC.  Men  in  skirts.  Not  frilly  skirts,  but 
red  velvet  skirts,  with  tassels.  They're 
everywhere.  Look  over  there,  he’s  got  a 
nice  pattern  on  today.  Let's  go  talk  to  him. 
“Excuse  me,  but  I couldn't  help  but  notice, 
is  that  a Bugle  Boy  dress  you’re  wearing?  ’ ' 
“Why,  yes  it  is."  “Thank  you." 

On  any  given  Wednesday,  outside  of  the 
overabundance  of  flares,  there  is  a highly 
visible  trend  of  males  in  fine  Sunday 
dresses.  "But  there  are  still  some  males 
afraid  of  wearing  dresses  in  fear  of  being 
pummeled  to  death  by  out-group  fearing 
buzzards  on  the  bridge." 

This  trend  is  not  new.  Look  at  those 
Euros  in  their  kilts.  They've  been  doing  it 
for  years.  "So  grab  your  bagpipes,  and 
let’s  go.  Jump  on  the  train.”  —Jaysin 
Matesevac. 

Pt.  3: 

“Confusion” 

I’ve  been  troubled  by  the  rumor  that 
“Illinois  Roy,"  the  Lake  JJC  monster  that 
a “Leisure  Time"  team  of  reporters  expos- 


linois  Roy? 


ed  a few  weeks  ago  has  been  abducted. 
This  ain’t  funny,  no  how,  no  way,  gosh  gol- 
ly, like  I’m  so  sure.  I got  a call  on  my  Mr.  T 
phone  last  night  by  someone  claiming  to 
have  kidnapped  the  beloved  creature  in  de- 
mand of  a more  diverse  curriculum.  Hey! 
Give  him  back!  Whoever  you  are,  do  you 
realize  that  Illinois  Roy  has  diabetes?  He 
needs  his  shots.  And,  he's  afraid  of  confin- 
ing spaces.  How  can  you  keep  him  in  that 
closet?  Free  Illinois  Roy,  the  signs  will 
read.  The  JJC  population  will  find  you, 
Roy.  Have  faith. 

Pt.  4: 

“The  Meaning  of  Life” 

Why  is  it  so  often  here  at  JJC  that  one 
can  find  no  escape  from  the  dreaded 
“Black  Hole.”  Oh,  it’s  not  just  one  black 
hole.  If  it  was  that  simple,  then  all  you'd 
have  to  do  is  walk  around  it.  But  there  are 
countless  areas  of  negative  space  that 
draw  you  in,  away  from  class,  and  per- 
suade you  to  lose  your  perspective  of  time 
and  priorities. 

One  good  example  is  the  cafeteria.  Very 
strong  gravity  field.  I'll  walk  by  it  on  the 
first  floor,  and  God,  it  looks  so  good.  I’m 
drawn  down  the  stairway,  as  if  entranced 
by  the  promise  of  a better  existence.  Then 
upon  arrival,  something  snaps  in  my  free 
will  to  leave.  I know  that  I'm  bored  and 
have  better  things  to  do  than  sit  and 
vegetate,  but  everyone  looks  so  beautiful. 
I'm  trapped  for  the  next  hour.  I leave  with 
an  awful  taste  in  my  mouth  and  realize, 
what  a waste! 

But  I continue  to  do  it. 

Another  black  hole  seems  to  be  the 
bridge.  Cliche’,  yes,  but  this  needs  to  be 
looked  into  from  a scientific  perspective 
Does  the  television  area  attract  the 
simple-minded  athletic  types,  or  does  it 
just  appear  that  way?  Good  question.  And 
how  about  that  area  by  the  lovely  Juco 
mural?  I mean,  I love  a good-looking  per- 
son. but  God,  it  looks  like  some  kind  of 
Aryan  experiment  that  left  a few  essential 
elements  out,  like  objectivity  and  the  abili- 
ty to  eat  without  leaving  10  pounds  of  gar- 
bage behind. 

Then  there  are  those  dreaded  domestic 
black  holes.  MTV,  the  telephones,  and  the 
ever-popular  after  school  nap.  It’s  a 
miracle  that  I get  anything  done. 

I propose  that  student  government  pul 
some  energy  and  money  into  finding  some 
anti-gravity  suits  to  give  to  those  of  us  that 
cannot  combat  these  black  holes.  Or 
maybe  we’ve  already  got  them  in  our 
possession.  Maybe  we  don’t  realize  it. 
Maybe  these  suits  are  called  motivation. 


Culinary  Arts  reunion  planned 


Twenty  years  ago  the  department  of 
Culinary  Arts  was  founded  at  JJC  by  Mike 
Meiland,  current  Senior  Instructor  to  open 
up  a new  major  that  was  in  great  demand. 
The  department  prepares  all  cafeteria 
food  and  often  displays  the  artistic  crea- 
tions cooked  up  by  its  students.  Today,  the 
CA  department  is  still  going  strong  and 
planning  something  special  for  all  its 
graduates. 

The  Grand  Reunion  Committee  is  re- 
questing the  presence  of  all  alumni  for  the 
first  Grand  Reunion.  The  event  will  bring 
old  friends  back  together  and  show  current 
CA  majors  what  the  future  holds  for  them. 

The  First  Grand  Reunion  will  begin  on 
the  evening  of  Sat.,  June  30  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  Chicago  on  151  Wacker  Dr.  The 
reception  will  start  at  6 p.m.  and  dinner 
will  be  served  at  7:30.  The  meal  will  in- 
clude hors  doeuvers,  soup,  salad,  entree, 


and  dessert.  The  event  will  be  cutered  to 
give  the  department  a break.  A *75 
registration  fee  per  person  will  cover  the 
cost  of  the  dinner  and  a momento. 

On  July  1st  at  Navy  Pier  In  Chicago,  the 
second  half  of  the  Grand  Reunion  will  bo 
held.  A brunch  cruise  will  be  given  abourd 
the  Spirit  of  Chicago.  Reservations  have 
been  mode  for  100  people  and  the  cost  will 
be  $30  per  person. 

Since  1970,  the  program  has  graduated 
an  estimated  750  students.  These  former 
students  are  now  working  as  chefs,  food 
and  beverage  directors,  general 
managers,  owners,  and  operators  of 
varied  establishments  throughout  the 
hospitality  industry 

For  more  information  on  the  Grund  Reu- 
nion or  majoring  in  Culinary  Arts,  call 
729-9020,  ext.  230,  and  ask  for  Mike 
Mieland.  Senior  Chef  Instructor 


RIALTO 


The  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre  invites 
young  thespians  from  throughout  the  com- 
munity to  venture  down  the  Yelllow  Brick 
Road  in  a production  of  "The  Wizard  of 
Oz."  Auditions  for  the  performance  will  be 
held  at  the  Rialto  Square  Theatre  on  Mon- 
day, April  16,  from  4 to  6 p.m.  Interested 
persons  from  kindergarteners  thru  adult 
are  welcome.  All  those  planning  to  audi- 
tion should  arrive  by  4.00  and  plan  to  stay 
the  full  two  hours  This  audition  docs  not 
require  any  prepared  song  or  readings 
Two  actors/directors  from  The  Missoula 
Children's  Theatre  will  audition  and  cast 
the  production  from  among  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  and  com- 
munity actors  Dorothy,  Tinman,  the 
Cowardly  Lion,  Wicked  Witch  of  the  West, 
Good  Witch  of  the  North,  Tolo,  the  Mun- 
chkins,  the  Winkies,  Magical  Flowers  and 
Magicians  are  among  the  roles  to  be  cast 
Approximately  50  actors  will  be  cast. 
After  the  auditions  are  completed,  a cast 
list  and  the  week's  rehearsal  schedule  will 
be  announced.  Some  characters  will  be 
asked  to  stay  for  a two-hour  rehearsal 
following  auditions.  Those  selected  for  the 


play  will  be  in  for  a hectic,  but  fun-filled 
week 

Six  to  10  junior  or  senior  high  school 
students  not  cast  In  the  play  will  be  asked 
to  serve  as  assistant  directors,  giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  work  on  technical 
aspects  of  the  show  - assisting  In  mounting 
the  set  and  operating  equipment 

The  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre  louring 
productions  are  complete  with  costumes, 
make-up,  scenery,  props,  lighting  and 
sound  equipment.  Following  u week  of  In- 
tensive rehearsals,  "The  Wizard  of  Oz" 
will  be  presented  on  Saturday,  April  21  at  3 
and  7 p m Interested  parents,  teachers  or 
students  with  questions  should  contact 
Beverly  Williams,  the  Rialto's  Outreach 
Coordinator  at  (8151  726-7171. 

Terence  Kelley  and  Angela  Watson  are 
The  Missoula  Children's  Theatre  actors 
who  will  direct  both  the  audition  and  the 
play.  This  married  couple  comes  from  the 
Seattle  area,  having  done  extensive 
theatre  work  throughout  the  Pacific  Nor- 
thwest and  some  film  work.  Terence 
Kelley  will  play  the  roles  of  Storyteller  und 
The  Wizard,  while  Angela  Watson  will  por- 
tray Aunt  Em  and  The  Scarecrow 


Livestock 
team  wins 
first  place 

by  Vicki  Dillon 

The  JJC  Livestock  Judging  Team 
recently  finished  first  place  overall  at  the 
North  Central  Meat  Animal  Evaluation 
Triathalon. 

The  contest  was  divided  into  three  divi- 
sions covering  a two-day  time  schedule 
The  first  division  was  the  evaluation  of  cat- 
tle, hogs,  and  sheep.  JJC  received  first 
place.  Students  who  placed  in  the  top  10 
are.  Mike  Austin,  Jenny  Grenier,  Tammy 
Kestel,  Stacy  Joslin,  and  Rick  Skaman. 

The  second  division  involved  evaluating 
purebred  livestock.  The  team  received 
first  place  Team  members  among  the  top 
10  are:  Joslin;  Roger  Botkin,  Skaman, 
Matt  Sanford,  Kestel;  Kyle  Miller  and 
Brad  Thompson. 

The  last  event  was  the  evaluation  of 
meats  and  carcasses.  JJC  placed  second  in 
this  event  Four  students  finished  in  the 
top  10,  including  Joslin,  Austin,  Grenter, 
and  Thompson 

The  team  is  preparing  for  the  last  two 
contests  of  the  year  which  will  be  held  in 
April. 
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Computers  are 
in  your  future! 

And  Governors  State 
University  has  a 
bachelor’s  degree 
in  computer  science! 

• A balance  between  theoretical  and  applied  courses. 

• Preparation  as  information  analysts, 
programmers,and  systems  and  software 
designers  for  business,  industry,  government, 
and  research/technical  organizations. 

• Affordable  costs  with  financial  assistance  available. 

MSI Gsum 

Governors  StateUniversity 

Call  or  write  for  information  and  an  application. 

Governors  State  University 
Office  of  Admissions  & Student  Recruitment 
University  Park,  IL  60466 
312  • 534-5000  • Ext.  2518 
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JJC  hosts  professional 
food  production  workshop 


by  Rhonda  Talerico 

Joliet  Junior  College  will  host  a food  pro- 
duction workshop  to  help  food  service  pro- 
fessionals update  their  knowledge  and 
meet  certification  requirements.  The 
workshop  is  hosted  by  the  award-winning 
Culinary  Arts/Hotel  Restaurant  Manage- 
ment Program. 

“Professional  Food  Production 
Workshop"  will  be  offered  on  June  8-10  for 
30  participants.  The  seminar  will  meet  at 
the  college’s  Main  Campus,  1216  Houbolt 
Avenue,  Joliet. 

The  goal  of  the  workshop  is  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  instruction  in  the  lab- 
classroom  and  industrial  training  situa- 
tions for  educators,  nutritionists,  in- 
dustrial home  economists  and  food  service 
purveyors. 

Designed  hv  food  service  and  home 
economics  professionals,  "Professional 
Food  Production  Workshop”  is  available 
for  American  Culinary  Federation  cer- 
tification and  recertification.  American 


Health  Education  Association  Certifica- 
tion with  professional  development  units 
have  been  applied  for. 

The  workshop  will  be  directed  by  John 
Noe,  Culinary  Arts  department  chairman, 
and  Meribeth  Tooke,  senior  market  ad- 
ministrator at  Northern  Illinois  Gas  Com- 
pany. 

Other  seminar  staff  include  Siegfried 
Stober,  JJC  food  service  director,  chef  in- 
structor, certified  culinary  educator  and 
master  chef;  Albert  Imming,  JJC  pastry 
chef  instructor,  certified  master  pastry 
chef  and  culinary  educator;  Diane  Barnes, 
JJC  nutrition  instructor  and  registered 
dietician;  and  Claudia  Massel,  JJC 
pastry/lab  assistant  and  owner  of  Cakes 
by  Claudia  in  Tinley  Park. 

The  workshop  fee  of  $275  includes  three 
breakfasts  and  three  lunches.  Registra- 
tions are  due  by  May  30. 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  call 
the  Culinary  Arts  Department  at  (815) 
729-9020,  Ext.  255. 


Berman  calls  on 
universities  to 
lobby  for  funding 


Accusing  Illinois  Republican  legislators 
of  hypocrisy,  State  Senator  Arthur  Ber- 
man (D-2nd)  said  recently  that  univer- 
sities should  compare  legislative  voting 
records  to  assess  who  truly  supports 
higher  education. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  round  of  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  state  higher  educa- 
tion budget,  Berman  questioned  why  state 
colleges  and  universities  support 
Republican  legislators  "who  are  cloaked 
as  strong  advocates  of  education"  but 
would  deny  institutions  adequate  financial 
support. 

"The  people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are 
tired  of  carrying  the  water  while  the  peo- 
ple on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  talk  about 
being  strong  advocates  of  education,"  Ber- 
man told  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion Executive  Director  Richard  Wagner 
during  a hearing  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions II  Committee  last  month. 

Berman,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Educa- 
tion Committee,  pointed  out  that  all  but 
one  Senate  Republican  voted  against  last 
year's  temporary  income  tax  surcharge  to 
fund  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
education. 


“I  would  suggest  these  institutions  start 
petitioning  their  representatives  and  their 
senators  to  see  where  they're  going  to 
stand  in  1991  when  a vote  is  taken  to  see  if 
we’re  going  to  maintain  the  same  level  of 
funding  to  support  the  quality  of  education 
in  Illinois." 

In  an  exchange  with  Appropriations  II 
minority  spokesman  John  Maitland  Jr. 
(R-Bloomington),  Berman  said 
Republicans  who  held  out  for  a permanent 
rather  than  a temporary  tax  increase  were 
not  being  realistic. 

"I  would  have  preferred  a permanent  in- 
crease, but  we  all  live  down  here  in  the 
real  world,”  Berman  said.  "If  we  all  sat 
around  and  waited  for  the  ideal  bill  none  of 
us  would  have  been  around." 

But  it  was  clear  Berman,  the  Senate's 
acknowledged  expert  on  education, 
wanted  the  IBHE  and  colleges  and  univer- 
sities statewide  to  step  up  pressure  on 
Republican  legislators  to  extend  the  tem- 
porary income  tax  surcharge  when  it 
comes  up  for  renewal  in  1991. 

"We  have  other  legislators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  get  strong  support 
from  your  institutions,  and  on  one  of  the 
crucial  votes  they  took  a walk,"  he  said. 

Have  a 

great  summer! 


Students  organize  to 
fight  tuition  hikes 


by  Dacia  Dorries 

Tired  of  yearly  tuition  hikes,  students  on 
a wide  variety  of  campuses  have  begun 
protesting  price  hikes  in  recent  weeks 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  relative 
silence  that  greeted  most  of  the  tuition  in- 
creases announced  annually  during  the 
past  decade,  students  at  Pacific  Lutheran, 
Arizona  State,  Syracuse  and  Rutgers 
universities,  City  University  of  New  York, 
and  the  universities  of  Miami,  Michigan 
and  Massachusetts,  to  name  a few,  have 
protested  the  hikes. 

A group  called  STRIKE  (Students 
Rebuilding  for  Knowledge  and  Education) 
claimed  to  have  caused  an  April  7 firebom- 
bing that  wrecked  the  office  of  Wesleyan 
University  President  William  Chace.  In  an 
April  11  letter,  the  group  said  it  hoped  to 
put  a "premium  on  thinking  and  learning, 
as  opposed  to  politics  and  earning.” 

A few  days  after  that,  activists  met  at 
Oberlin  College  in  Ohio  to  try  to  fashion  a 
national  effort  to  slow  down  tuition  in- 
creases everywhere. 

"I  used  to  see  tuition  increases  as  in- 
evitable, but  it  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  has  become  ridiculous,"  said 
organizer  Eric  Haag,  a student  at  Oberlin 

"People  used  to  assume  that  if  tuition  in- 
creased, then  financial  aid  would  too,  so  it 
was  no  big  deal  when  tuition  went  up,"  he 

That  attitude  changed  when  Oberlin  an- 
nounded  a nine  percent  tuition  increase  for 
the  1990-91  year  - to  $22,076  - and  a freeze  on 
the  portion  of  the  student  body  that  could 
receive  financial  aid  at  41  percent.  As  a 
result,  a number  of  otherwise  qualified 
students  won't  be  able  to  afford  to  continue 
at  the  small  private  college. 

But  those  who  set  the  prices  argue  they 
don't  arbitrarily  raise  tuition. 


"Universities  don't  raise  (tuition)  Just  to 
raise  it,"  said  Sharon  Coomes,  who  works 
in  the  budget  and  finance  office  at  the 
University  of  Nevada-Las  Vegas.  "We  try 
to  depend  on  legislative  funds,  which  are 
never  enough  " 

Carol  Frances,  an  economist  commis- 
sioned by  the  American  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities  (AASCU) 
to  write  a study  called  "What  Factors  Af- 
fect College  Tuition,"  says  tuition  is  in 
creased  only  to  balance  a school's  budget 

"When  other  sources  of  revenue  in- 
crease at  rates  slower  than  the  rates  of  in- 
crease in  costs,  colleges  require  students 
to  pay  a larger  share  of  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion," she  said 

Campuses,  Frances  explained,  can  get 
money  from  Just  a few  sources:  federal 
and  state  appropriations,  research  grants 
and  contracts,  private  donations,  earnings 
from  endowment  funds,  auxiliary  sales 
(such  as  bookstores;  and,  of  course, 
students  (in  the  form  of  tuition). 

Ironically,  student  resistance  is  growing 
at  a time  when  tuition  supposedly  Is  rising 
at  the  slowest  rate  in  years.  In  January. 
Frances  predicted  tuition  nationwide 
would  go  up  six  to  eight  percent,  in  con- 
trast to  the  annual  10  percent  annual 
jumps  of  the  mid-80s 

During  February,  March  and  April, 
however,  individual  schools'  an- 
nouncements of  their  prices  for  1990-91 
often  have  represented  even  bigger  in- 
creases than  predicted  in  Frances'  report. 

It  was  in  response  to  such  increases  that 
students  went  to  Oberlin  to  try  to  start  a 
national  price  resistance  movement. 

Julianne  Marley,  president  of  the  United 
States  Student  Association  (USSA/,  along 
with  Leonard  Minsky,  executive  director 
Continued  on  page  8 
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by  Nell  F.  Hartigan 

My  goal  is  simple.  I want  Illinois  to  be 
recognized  as  the  leading  state  in  America 
in  the  protection  of  our  natural  resources  - 
our  land,  our  water,  and  our  air.  In  order 
to  do  this,  I’m  challenging  myself  and 
every  resident  of  Illinois  to  make  the  three 
R's  - Recycling,  Reduction  and  Reuse  • a 
way  of  life  in  our  state. 

This  week,  I have  traveled  the  state  and 
found  a growing  awareness  about  the  en- 
vironment that  state  government  has  not 
tapped  into.  People  want  to  recycle,  and 
people  want  to  do  something  about  our 
natural  heritage.  The  problem,  however, 
is  that  the  state  has  not  developed  a public 
policy  on  the  environment,  and  has  not 
provided  the  leadership  to  channel  the  col- 
lective energies  of  12  million  people 
toward  a productive  end. 

Illinois  produces  over  14  million  tons  of 
solid  waste  each  year,  and  most  of  it  ends 
up  in  landfills.  Our  landfills  are  not  ex- 
pected to  last  more  than  five  years,  so  the 
time  for  action  is  now.  On  Tuesday,  I an- 
nounced an  11  point  program  for  address- 
ing the  solid  waste  crisis  in  Illinois.  My 
proposal  is  as  follows: 

l.  Recycling,  Reduction  and  Reuse  - 25 
percent  by  1994  ; 50  percent  by  1998.  We 
must  reduce  the  amount  of  waste  we  are 
currently  landfilling  or  incinerating  by  25 
percent  by  December  31,  1994  and  by  50 
percent  by  December  31,  1998.  If  these 
goals  are  not  met,  then  fees  and  sur- 
charges should  be  assessed  on  those  pro- 
ducts that  remain  part  of  the  solid  waste 
problem. 

2 Restrict  landfilling  and  Incineration 
of  recyclable  materials,  such  as  paper, 
bottles  and  cans,  on  a phased  in  basis  over 
the  next  eight  years.  The  Wisconsin 
legislature  recently  sent  the  governor  a 
bill  prohibiting  landfilling  of  recyclable 
materials.  Illinois  should  do  the  same. 

3.  Don't  waste  the  $500  million  which 
Governor  Thompson  has  proposed  for 
state  subsidies  for  the  construction  of 
seven  new  landfills  and  seven  new  in- 
cinerators. The  landfill  and  incineration 
business  is  profitable  and  does  not  need 
public  subsidy.  If  public  money  is  to  be 
spent,  it  should  be  for  recycling. 

4.  Local  approval  of  incinerator  siting 
should  continue  and  incineration  should  be 
viewed  with  caution  and  a commitment  to 
further  research.  The  public  is  legitimate- 
ly concerned  about  the  potential  health 
risks  and  environmental  harms  from  in- 
cinerators. 

5 Update  and  reorganize  environmen- 
tal laws.  Current  laws  are  a hodgepodge  of 
amendments.  The  original  law  is  20  years 
old. 

6 Eliminate  waste  and  duplication.  We 
have  15  state  agencies  with  some  respon- 
sibility for  the  environment.  We  can  save 
money  and  reduce  red  tape  by  streamlin- 


The 

Environmental 

Challenge 


ing.  We  must  hold  government  accoun- 
table to  the  taxpayers. 

7.  Transfer  the  costs  of  cleaning  up  the 
environment  from  the  public  to  the 
polluters.  Fees  on  toxic  emissions  and 
other  measures  designed  to  assess  the 
costs  of  pollution  at  the  source,  are  a 
positive  step  toward  removing  the 
economic  incentive  to  pollute. 

8.  Require  significant  percentages  of 
recycled  content  material  in  glass, 
aluminum,  steel,  plastic  and  paper  con- 
tainers, packaging,  office  paper  and  in 
newspapers,  phased  in  over  the  next  six 
years.  These  requirements  will  complete 
the  “recycling  loop”  by  creating  markets 
for  recycled  materials.  State  officials  need 
to  spur  development  of  plastic  and  paper 
recycling  plants. 

9.  Capitalize  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment potential  of  a cleaner  environment. 
Protecting  the  environment  is  an 
economic  opportunity.  The  state’s  role  is 
to  bring  people  together  to  create  the 
synergy  to  turn  good  ideas  into  good 
results. 

10.  Expand  consumer  education  pro- 
grams. Starting  in  the  first  grade,  children 
should  be  taught  the  importance  of  recycl- 
ing, and  the  opportunities  they  have  as  in- 
dividuals to  protect  their  environment. 
Every  household,  community,  town,  city, 
as  well  as  the  state,  needs  a policy  to  make 
the  Three  R’s  a way  of  life. 

11.  Develop  regional  strategies.  We  need 
to  work  with  our  neighboring  states  to  ad- 
dress the  full  range  of  environmental 
issues. 

The  challenge  we  face  with  the  environ- 
ment is  the  same  challenge  we  face  with 
every  other  issue.  We  must  develop  a 
public  policy  and  we  have  to  implement 
our  policy  with  a better  use  of  available 
resources.  In  a word,  we  have  to  make 
government  more  accountable  to  the  tax- 
payers 

The  18th  Century  philosopher  Edmund 
Burke  once  said,  "Nobody  made  a greater 
mistake  than  he  who  did  nothing  because 
he  could  only  do  a little."  When  all  12 
million  people  of  Illinois  pitch  in  and  do 
their  part  for  the  environment,  I know  we 
can  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion and  be  the  first  generation  in  history 
to  pass  along  a cleaner  environment  than 
we  were  left  with. 
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Voluntarism  101 


by  Leslie  Lenkowsky,  President, 

Institute  for  Educational  Affairs 

This  spring,  59  students  at  Rutgers 
University’s  Douglass  College  are  par- 
ticipating in  a pilot  program,  designed  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  adding  a community 
service  requirement  to  the  school’s  cur- 
riculum. Each  is  working  nine  hours  per 
week  for  a variety  of  agencies  at  Rutgers 
and  in  the  surrounding  community,  while 
also  attending  a series  of  lectures  and 
discussions  on  citizenship.  If  the  course 
proves  successful,  additional  tests  will  oc- 
cur next  year.  By  the  1992-93  academic 
year,  all  of  school's  8000  undergraduates 
will  be  expected  to  take  part. 

Although  none  have  yet  been  as  am- 
bitious as  Rutgers,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  United  States,  with 
help  from  foundations,  are  increasingly 
encouraging  their  students  to  serve  as 
volunteers  with  charities  and  other  civic 
groups.  Many  offer  course  credit  for  doing 
so.  The  National  and  Community  Service 
Act  which  recently  passed  the  Senate  will 
likely  give  these  efforts  a boost  by  creating 
a $25  million  program  to  foster  school  bas- 
ed voluntarism.  For  those  concerned  that 
today’s  undergraduates  have  become  too 
career-oriented  and  lack  a commitment  to 
public  service,  these  must  seem  like 
welcome  developments.  But  in  fact,  they 
are  nothing  of  the  sort.  Far  from  building 
altruism  and  civic  responsibility  among 
students,  they  are  likely  to  have  the  op- 
posite effect,  while  devaluing  education  as 
well. 

Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
problem  so  many  educators  are  trying  to 
solve  even  exists.  When  author  Tom  Wolfe 
coined  the  phrase,  “the  Me  Decade,"  he 
was  referring  to  the  1970’s,  the  era  of 
Watergate  and  Jimmy  Carter,  not  of 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Ivan  Boesky.  During 
the  past  10  years,  voluntarism,  like 
charitable  giving,  has  soared.  And  though 
college  students  have  become  more  inclin- 
ed toward  business  and  pre-professional 
studies,  they  remain  more  concerned 
about  their  communities  than  most 
Americans.  A 1988  survey  by  Independent 
Sector  found  that  over  60  percent  of  full- 
time students  volunteered,  a percentage 
far  higher  than  the  national  average. 

In  any  case,  offering  incentives,  such  as 
course  credit  and  financial  aid,  for 
volunteering,  let  alone  requiring  it  for 
graduation,  seems  as  likely  to  teach  the 
wrong  lessons  about  community  service  as 
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the  right  ones.  Such  practices  may,  for  ex- 
ample, tell  undergraduates  that  they 
should  not  donate  their  time  unless  they 
get  something  in  return.  In  addition,  they 
will  inevitably  force  universities  and  col- 
leges to  decide  which  agencies  provide 
useful  services,  and  which  do  not.  (At  how 
many  schools,  one  might  wonder,  would 
students  be  given  credit  for  working  with  a 
"right-to-life”  group,  or  another  organiza- 
tion at  odds  with  “community  stan- 
dards"?) Including  community  service  in 
the  college  curriculum  risks  turning  it  into 
just  another  phase  of  academic  life,  like 
freshmen  writing  class  and  the  senior 
thesis,  to  be  endured  and  then  forgotten. 

Far  from  presenting  a remedy  for  what 
ails  higher  education,  those  proposing  to 
require  voluntarism  on  campus  would,  in 
fact,  only  exacerbate  its  problems.  For 
many  years,  universities  and  colleges 
have  increasingly  defined  their  role  as  pro- 
viding all  kinds  of  service  to  society.  While 
the  results  have  generally  been  beneficial, 
there  have  been  costs  as  well.  Schools  and 
faculties  have  fragmented,  missions  have 
become  blurred,  and  not  unexpectedly, 
undergraduate  education  has  suffered. 

Now  "community  service"  is  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  long  list  of  what  universities  and 
colleges  should  do.  Despite  the  benign  in- 
tentions behind  this  idea,  it  is  yet  another 
sign  of  the  retreat  from  real  teaching  that 
has  been  all  too  prevalent  on  American 
campuses  of  late.  What  the  advocates  of 
mandatory  voluntarism  are  really  saying 
is  that  students  must  learn  from  ex- 
perience, not  just  instruction.  This  is  less  a 
formula  for  reviving  higher  education  than 
a confession  of  how  much  it  is  suffering. 

Students  should  volunteer  and  colleges 
and  universities  can  - and  should  - en- 
courage and  even  assist  them  in  doing  so. 
Personally  and  educationally,  much  can 
be  gained  from  helping  others.  But  schools 
should  stop  short  of  requiring,  or  giving 
credit,  for  such  work.  Throughout  their 
lives,  students  will  have  much  time  to  be 
volunteers  and  gain  exposure  to  the  "real 
world.”  However,  they  will  normally  have 
little  time  for  deep  and  sustained  study  ex- 
cept in  their  college  years.  And  without 
that  sort  of  experience,  they  will  have 
much  less  to  give  to  their  communities 
later  on,  both  as  citizens  and  as  volunteers. 

(Distributed  by  the  Collegiate  Network. 
Reprinted  with  permission  from  The 
Chronicle  of  Philanthropy. ) 
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news 


Phi-Theta  Kappa 
initiates  students 


Thirty-four  Joliet  Junior  College 
students  will  become  members  of  Phi 
Theta  Kappa  at  the  honor  society’s  ninth 
semi-annual  initiation  on  May  2,  1990  at 
7:30  in  the  JJC  theater. 

Students  who  will  be  initiated  include 
the  following:  Allen,  Lisa  C;  Bromfield, 
Kimberly  A.;  Clark,  Dawn  E.;  Clower, 
Lynn  A.;  Crowley,  Catherine  E.;  Dillon, 
Victoria  A.;  Erickson,  Elizabeth  A. 
Finkle,  Arlene  J.;  Fomeris,  Janet  L. 
Guidice,  Charlele  A.;  Gromos,  Juli  A. 
Head,  Kathleen  A.;  Hudson,  Jean  M. 
Johnston,  Tammy  A.;  Kalins,  Kimberly 
Kovic,  Kerry  J.;  LaFaire,  Michelle  R. 
Leonard,  Patricia;  Madden,  Alberta  L. 
Mangan,  William  P.;  Meyer,  Rose  M. 


Miller,  Candace  C.;  Moore,  Jeffrey  L., 
O'Brien,  Cheryl  L.,  Otten,  Kurt  F. ; 
Phelan,  Sarah;  Sawby,  Steven  W.; 
Shirley,  Farrel  D. ; Speicher,  Deanna  J. ; 
Trayner,  Joseph  M.;  Vargo,  Joseph  G.; 
Ward,  Chris;  Winkel,  Judith;  Wise,  Jill 
A. 

Acceptance  into  the  honor  society  is 
based  on  the  following  criteria: 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at 
least  3.60,  current  enrollment  in  a JJC 
degree  program,  attainment  of 
sophomore  status  of  31  or  more  credit 
hours  at  100-level  or  higher  coursework 
at  JJC,  but  have  not  yet  received  as 
associate's  degree  or  higher. 
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Big  names  aren't  on  diplomas 
they're  the  guests 

It’s  almost  graduation  time.  For 
students,  it  is  a time  of  saying  goodbye  to 


Famous 
speakers 
chosen  for 
ceremonies 


Here  is  a list  of  some  of  the  commence- 
ment speakers  for  the  1990  spring  gradua- 
tion. 

Duke  University:  Tom  Brokaw,  NBC 
news  anchor. 

Wesleyan  University:  Archbishop  Des- 
mond Tutu. 

Texas  A&I  University  and  the  univer- 
sities of  Texas  at  Austin  and  “South 
Carolina:  President  George  Bush. 

St.  Louis  University:  Barbara  Bush. 

Central  Wyoming  College.  Lionel 
Bordeaux,  president  of  Sinte  Gleska  Col- 
lege in  South  Dakota. 

Utah  State  University:  Manfred  Eigen, 
West  German  Nobel  laureate  for 
chemistry. 

Stanford  University:  Marian  Wright 
Edelman,  president  of  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund. 

Pepperdine  University:  Charles  Swin- 
doll,  minister  and  author. 

Brown  University:  Soviet  President 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  (unconfirmed). 

State  University  of  New  York  - 
Potsdam:  New  York  Lt.  Gov.  Stan  Ludine. 

University  of  Scranton:  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Dick  Thornburgh. 


job  market  or  on  to  the  next  college.  For 
their  schools,  however,  it  is  a time  of  rac- 
ing to  sign  up  the  richest,  most  famous 
commencement  speaker  possible. 

“The  universities  are  all  for  it,  it 


Speakers  Bureau,  a Chicago-based  agent 
for  many  prominent  speakers, 

"Schools  gel  a big-name  speaker  for 
several  purposes, " he  explained.  "One  is 
just  to  provide  an  interesting  speaker  for 
graduates  and  their  parents.  Tne  other  is 
to  generate  publicity." 

In  deciding  whom  to  ask  to  speak,  one 
Utah  State  University  (USU)  commence- 
ment committee  member  said  schools 
keep  an  eye  on  both  politics  and  money. 

"The  speaker  should  have  the  same 
politics  as  the  university’s  administration, 
yet  it  should  be  a big  enough  name  that  it 
attracts  attention  and  brings  in  more  dona- 
tions to  the  university,"  said  the  commit- 
tee member,  who  asked  not  to  be  named. 

"That  would  make  sense,"  said  Priscilla 
Lewis  of  the  Council  for  Aid  to  Education, 
a New  York  group  that  tracks  donations  to 
schools. 

"If  you  choose  someone  controversial,  it 
can  have  a negative  impact.  For  example, 
if  you  have  a speaker  that  alumni  find  of- 
fensive, it  might  affect  their  contribu- 
tions," Lewis  said. 

Things  can  go  wrong  along  the  way. 
USU,  for  one,  originally  haa  magazine 
publisher  and  corporate  bon  vivant 
Malcolm  Forbes  scheduled  to  speak  at  its 
commencement  ceremonies.  Forbes  pass- 
ed away  in  March.  In  his  stead  USU 
managed  to  sign  up  Nobel  laureate  Man- 
fred Eigen,  a West  German  chemist, 
whose  reknown,  while  considerable  in 
academic  circles,  doesn't  match  Forbes' 
in  the  corporate  world  of  donating  money 
to  colleges. 

Talking  heads  from  television  are 
among  this  year's  most  sought-after 
speakers.  Palmer  noted  multiple  campus 
offers  for  Sam  Donaldson.  Tom  Brokaw, 
and  Dan  Rather,  adding  that  some  of  his 
other  clients  like  Adm.  William  Crowe  and 
former  UN.  Ambassador  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick  also  are  in  demand. 

Palmer  maintained  that  former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  who 
had  to  cancel  his  last  attempt  at  a campus 
lour  because  of  student  protests  in  the  ear- 
ly 1980s,  has  been  asked  to  speak  at  several 
schools  this  spring. 

"But  everybody,”  Palmer  added, 
"wants  (Soviet  leader  Mikhail)  Gor- 
bachev. It's  a really  big  deal." 

Rumors  are  flying  that  Gorbachev  will 
speak  at  Brown  University's  commence- 
ment May  28.  While  NSB’s  Palmer  con- 
firmed the  date,  Brown  officials  refused  to 
verify  that  Gorbachev  would  attend  The 
Associated  Press  reported  April  6 that  the 
Soviet  will  not  go  to  Brown. 

"Brown  doesn't  schedule  outside 
speakers  as  such,  and  the  university  has 
no  further  comment,"  said  spokesman 
Don  Demaio. 

Even  though  it  would  bring  a lot  of 
publicity  to  the  university,  most  seniors 
doen't  seem  upset  that  Gorbachev  pro- 
bably won't  appear 

“The  tradition  at  Brown  is  to  have  senior 
speake 
like  it  tl 

our  class,  and 
preaching  at  us." 

The  Soviet  embassy  ii 
D C , would  not  comment. 

President  Bush,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
speak  at  graduation  ceremonies  at  the 
universities  of  South  Carolina  and  Texas  at 
Austin,  as  well  as  at  Texas  A&I  University 
in  Kingsville. 

Texas  A&I.  in  fact,  hit  pay  dirt  in  the 
commencement  competition  when  it  also 
got  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  Lauro 
Cavazos  to  appear  with  Bush 

A&I  President  Manuel  Ibanez  said  he 
wrote  a letter  to  Cavazos,  who  grew  up  in 
Kingsville,  asking  if  he  or  Bush  would 
speak  at  the  ceremony  Cavazos  reported- 
ly convinced  Bush,  also  from  Texas,  to 
speak.  The  secretary  later  decided  that  he 
would  like  to  attend  as  well 

Kingsville  has  formed  two  committees  - 


jakers."  said  senior  Sondra  Berger  ' 
it  that  way.  It's  more  representative  oi 
ot  just  somebody 

Washington, 


one  to  promote  the  university  and  another 
to  promote  the  city  - to  prepare  for  the 
president's  visit. 

"It’s  very  exciting,  not  just  for  the  cam- 
pus, but  also  for  the  community.  We  will  be 
putting  our  best  foot  forward,  sold  Mary 
Sherwood,  Texas  A&I's  assistant  director 
of  public  affairs. 

While  It  may  be  a great  publicity  event 
for  the  area,  studentsrfriends  and  families 
may  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  For  security 
reasons,  the  ceremony  most  likely  will  lie 
held  in  a gym  that  seats  only  4,000  people 
While  only  300  students  are  graduating, 
newspeople  and  other  observers  will 
crowd  out  most  of  the  graduates'  families 
and  other  students  who  might  like  to  at- 
tend. 


George  and  Bnrburo  Bush  at  last  year's 
graduation  ceremonies  ot  Boston  Univer- 
sity: Many  seniors  scalped  some  of  their 
tickets  to  the  event. 


Last  year’s  graduation  ul  Boston 
University,  which  featured  Bush  and 
French  President  Francois  Melterrand, 
had  more  of  the  atmosphere  that  sur 
rounds  the  Super  Bowl  rather  than  an 
academic  event.  Because  of  the  huge 
crowds  expected  - about  30,000  attended  - 
each  senior  was  allotted  four  tickets.  Some 
enterprising  students  scalped  their  tickets 
for  as  much  as  $100 

Florida  State  University  students  filed  a 
class-action  suit  against  FSU  April  2 to 
prevent  the  same  thing  from  happening 
there.  Even  though  there  is  no  blg-namc 
speaker  signed  for  the  ceremony,  the  3,500 
seniors  will  receive  four  guest  tickets 
each,  and  some  are  scalping  their  free 
tickets  for  $60 

"A  public  institution  of  higher  learning 
should  not  be  allowed  to  create  a black 
market  for  resale  of  tickets  for  admission 
to  a public  meeting  held  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  honoring  its  new  graduates,” 
says  the  suit,  which  was  filed  in  Leon 
County  Circuit  Court  by  seven  students. 

- — " said 

mmlt- 

“Lastspring  there  was  about  4,000 
people  sitting  in  the  aisles,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  way  to  get  out  in  case  of  an 
emergency." 

Wesleyan  University,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  its  ceremonies  on  a big  grassy  field, 
and  anybody  who  wants  to  attend  may 
This  year,  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  will 
be  the  featured  speaker 

While  getting  a speaker  has  become  big 
business  • costing  anywhere  from  $2,000  to 
$20,000  depending  on  the  popularity  of  the 
speaker  - few  adm 
mit  they  want  U 
school. 

"I  don’t  get  a sense  that  it  is  a competi- 
tion," said  William  Holder,  who  was  part 
of  the  committee  to  bring  Tutu  to 
Wesleyan  “Each  university  wants  b 
somebody  who 
memorable  and  meaningful  " 

A&I,  however,  isn't  bashful  about  trying 
to  draw  attention  to  the  university  "We 
certainly  hope  this  will  attract  potential 
students."  Snerwood  said. 


the  event 


news 


Students  complete 
Educational  Aide  Internships 


by  Victoria  Dillon 

Forty-six  Joliet  Junior  College  students 
enrolled  in  the  educational  aide  program 
are  completing  their  Education 
251-Practicum  internships  at  area 
preschools,  elementary  schools,  and 
secondaiy  schools. 

Dr,  William  Chase,  coordinator  of  the 
program,  said  the  Educational  Aide  Pro- 
gram has  been  ongoing  at  JJC  since  the 
fall  of  1972.  "According  to  my  calculations, 
approximately  2,150  students  have  taken 
this  internship  course,"  Chase  said. 

Students  have  been  assigned  to  69  loca- 
tions throughout  the  college  district  in  both 
private  and  public  schools. 

This  year's  students,  listed  by  the  school 
at  which  they  are  completing  internships 
are:  St.  Judes  Elementary  School,  Joliet; 
Jill  Balsitis,  Bolingbrook;  Tracy  Henkel, 
New  Lenox;  Diane  Villegas,  Joliet;  Kan- 
dice  Burns,  Bolingbrook;  Angela  McKen- 
na, Joliet;  David  Pflibsen,  Coal  City;  Jill 
Wise,  Joliet;  Amy  Roechner,  Joliet;  Rhon- 
da Hiser,  New  Lenox;  Georgia  Ascaridis, 
Joliet;  Lynn  Peyla,  Joliet;  Patricia 
Keefer,  Coal  City;  Christine  James,  Wilm- 
ington; Jenny  Bertino,  Elwood;  William 
Mock,  Wilmington;  Carolyn  Gray,  Joliet; 
Valerie  Martin,  Joliet. 

Marycrest  Elementary  School,  Joliet; 
Gail  Mastalesh,  Joliet;  Michelle  Bourke, 
Channahon;  Tracy  Etheridge,  Joliet;  Nad- 
ja  Storck,  Romeoville. 

Troy-Shorewood  Elementary  School, 
Joliet;  Liza  Bazzarone,  Shorewood;  Lisa 
Schroeder,  Joliet;  Jodi  Rice,  Joliet;  Katie 
Schuster,  Joliet;  Christine  Molnar,  Joliet. 


Joliet  Junior  College  Day  Care  Center, 
Joliet;  Donna  Stephens,  Gardner;  Leigh 
Ann  Heenan,  Dwight;  Teddy  Tellor,  Wilm- 
ington; Christine  Maier,  Joliet;  Peggy 
Bentson,  Joliet. 

St.  Patrick's  Elementary  School,  Joliet; 
Karen  Ryan,  Joliet. 

Northview  Elementary  School,  Joliet; 
Donna  Hill,  Bolingbrook. 

St.  Rose  Elementary  School,  Wilm- 
ington; Renee  Specht,  Wilmington. 

Saratoga  Elementary  School,  Morris; 
Karen  Finnestad,  Morris;  Carrie 
Stansberry,  Morris. 

Garfield  Elementary  School,  Morris; 
Denise  Orf,  Morris. 

Luther  J.  Schilling  Elementary  School, 
Homer  Township;  Roxanne  Dickson, 
Lockport. 

Troy-Cra  ugh  well  Elementary  School, 
Joliet;  Cynthia  Souza,  Shorewood. 

Bethel  Nursery  School.  Joliet;  Kristine 
DeGraaf,  New  Lenox. 

Short  Stuff,  Inc;  Day  Care  Center,  Le- 
mont;  Pam  Schubert,  Lemont. 

Bolingbrook  High  School,  L.R.C.,  Bol- 
ingbrook; Linda  Piwowarezyk,  Bol- 
ingbrook. 

Mokena  Elementary  School,  Mokena; 
Marina  Malloy,  Mokena. 

Carol  Sequin  Center  Preschool, 
Frankfort;  Kimberly  Kalnins,  New  Lenox. 

Trailway  Girl  Scout  Council,  Brownie 


Nursing 

teacher 

authors 

chapter 

by  Victoria  Dillon 

A member  of  Joliet  Junior  College's  nur- 
sing faculty,  Lora  McGuire  of  Joliet,  has 
had  her  ideas  on  pain  management  includ- 
ed in  a new  book  written  primarily  by  doc- 
tors. McGuire  wrote  a chapter  entitled, 
"Nursing’s  Role  in  Pain  Management"  for 
a two-volume  set  entitled,  "The  Manage- 
ment of  Pain"  by  John  J.  Bonica. 

Bonica  is  the  leading  authority  on  pain 
management  in  the  country.  McGuire  is 
the  only  nurse  who  contributed  to  the 
volume. 

McGuire  has  taught  at  Joliet  Junior  Col- 
lege since  July  of  19S2. 


Student 

achievement 

program 

Joliet  Junior  College  provides  both  oc- 
cupational training  and  academic  educa- 
tion for  students  with  widely  varying 
backgrounds,  talents,  and  potentials.  The 
Student  Achievement  Recognition  Pro- 
gram is  designed  to  attract  and  reward 
such  students  regardless  of  which  fields  of 
study  they  are  pursuing.  It  is  not  a scholar- 
ship or  popularity  contest,  but  a program 
that  rewards  individual  initiative.  The 
primary  criterion  of  the  program  is  the 
measurement  of  progress  a student  has 
made  toward  the  achievement  of  his/her 
particular  goal,  whether  it  be  an  academic 
program  such  as  political  science  or  a 
vocational  program  such  as  fashion 
design. 

Applications  for  the  student  achieve- 
ment recognition  program  were  accepted 
last  Monday.  Three  judges  review  can- 
didates' applications  to  help  select  win- 


ATTENTION  JOLIET  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS  AND  EMPLOYEES! 


Beginning  Monday,  May  7,  1990,  the  Route  501  bus  slop  at  the 
Joliet  Junior  College  will  be  re-located  from  Parking  area  #3 
to  the  parking  area  North  of  Building  'J'. 

The  stop  location  at  Building  "J"  will  provide  better  access  to 
the  college  (or  the  new  wheelchair  lift-equipped  buses. 


Please  contact  Pace  Heritage  Division  in  Joliet  at 
723-3259  (or  additional  information. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 

NEWS 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT,  1400  16lh  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  200Jb-22M>  (202)  797-68S0 

Campuses  win  Environmental 
Merit  Awards 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
(NWF)  singled  out  five  colleges  to  receive 
environmental  merit  awards  for  outstan- 
ding efforts  to  reduce  global  warming  as 
part  of  NWF’s  Cool  It!  campaign. 

The  award  winners  are  Paul  Smith’s 
College,  Paul  Smiths,  NY;  University  of 
Mississippi.  Oxford,  Miss.;  Carleton  Col- 
lege, Northfield,  Minn.;  Western  Wyoming 
College,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.;  and  Texas 
Southern  University  in  Houston,  Texas. 

“We  are  very  proud  of  Cool  It!  and  these 
five  special  merit  award  winners.  With 
these  long-term  projects,  students  and  the 
community  will  reap  the  benefits  of 
“Earth  Day,  Every  Day"  for  years  to 
come,"  said  NWF  President  Jay  D.  Hair. 

Award  winning  projects  include  pro- 
moting an  environmentally  conscious 
lifestyle  at  Carleton  College  by 
distributing  guides  on  environmentally 
safe  shopping.  Paul  Smith’s  College  went 
straight  to  President  Bush  with  a "We 
Want  Bush  To  Care  Package"  outlining 
student  views  on  environmental  issues. 

The  University  of  Mississippi  and 
Western  Wyoming  College  banned 
polystyrene  on  campus  and  promoted 
recycling,  while  Texas  Southern  Universi- 
ty planned  an  Earth  Day  event  and 


adopted  Cool  It!  for  the  environmental 
health  curriculum. 

"Cool  It!  has  stirred  incredible  energy 
on  college  campuses.  Students  have  come 
through,  not  only  with  great  ideas,  but  with 
a sense  of  how  to  work  together  and  imple- 
ment projects  with  an  eye  to  the  future," 
said  Nick  Keller,  NWF’s  Cool  It!  coor- 
dinator. 

The  Cool  It!  program  challenges 
students  and  faculty  to  develop  local  solu- 
tions to  global  environmental  issues. 
Students  from  more  than  200  colleges 
representing  43  states  participated  this 
year.  NWF  judged  Cool  It!  projects  for  ef- 
fectiveness, technical  innovation,  cost  effi- 
ciency, community  involvement,  and 
creativity. 

Each  of  the  five  colleges  recognized  will 
receive  $2,500  from  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  to  support  the  continuation  of 
environmental  programs  on  campus  and 
in  the  community. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  the 
nation's  largest  conservation  organiza- 
tion, with  5.8  million  members  and  sup- 
porters and  51  affiliate  organizations  na- 
tionwide. A private,  not-for-profit 
organization,  the  Federation  was  founded 
in  1936. 


Scholarships  available 


Public  Service  Scholarship.. .15 
scholarships  of  $750  available  for  low  in- 
come students.  Must  reside  in  Bureau, 
Carroll,  LaSalle,  Lee,  Marshall,  Oglesby, 
Putnam,  Stark  or  Whiteside  Counties.  Ap- 
plications in  Financial  Aid. 


Are  you  or  have  you  been  a Will 
County  4-H  Member?  If  so  you  may 
qualify  for  the  Andrew  A.  Wicklein 
Scholarship  of  $500.  Contact  Financial  Aid 
for  application  requirements. 
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News  Briefs 


“Some  Like  it  Hot,”  Fashion 
Show  - Friday,  May  4 at  12  p.m.  and  6 
p.m.  in  the  JJC  theatre.  Tickets  will  be 
sold  at  the  door  for  students  ($2.50)  and  for 
non-students  ($3.00).  Models  will  include 
students  and  administration. 

Roaring  Twenties  is  a Non- 
Denominational  Christian  Group 
designed  to  meet  social  and  spiritual  needs 
of  those  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30. 
Meetings  are  held  on  the  Bridge  every 
Tuesday  at  7:30  p.m.  Weekend  activities 
are  also  scheduled.  Stop  by  the  Bridge  on 
Tuesday  and  check  it  out! 

Discounted  General  Cinema 
Tickets  are  Available  in  the  Place- 
ment Office  (H1019).  Tickets  are  $3.75 
each  and  may  be  used  at  the  following 
cinemas:  Louis  Jdilet,  Jefferson  Square, 
Lincoln  Mali,  Ford  City,  Woodgrove  Mall, 
and  Yorktown  Mall. 

Students  Looking  for  Summer 
Work  may  contact  the  Placement  Office 


(H1019).  Currently  positions  are  available 
in  the  Mailroon,  Agriculture  Department, 
Data  Processing,  Culinary  Arts  - Ren. 
Cen.  and  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

“CPR  Instructor,”  is  a course  be- 
ing offered  through  the  Health  Care  Conti- 
nuing Education  department..  It  will  be 
held  at  7:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  May  4 and  5,  at  main  campus. 
The  class  is  designed  to  train  lay  people 
and  medical  personnel  to  teach  CPR.  The 
fee  is  $55  and  a limit  of  eight  students  is  re- 
quired. "Orthopedic  Radiography,"  is 
another  course  being  offered  at  7-9  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  May  9,  at  main  campus.  This 
course  is  designed  for  registered 
radiographers  to  obtain  valuable  CEU's 
from  the  Illinois  Department  of  Nuclear 
Energy.  The  fee  is  $6.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  463  and  ask  for  Cathy 
Schley,  Health  Care  Continuing  Education 
coordinator. 


Summer 

internships 

offered 


Little  Brothers  - Friends  of  the  Elderly 
(LBFE)  is  offering  unique  summer  intern- 
ships for  college-level  students  seeking 
hands-on  experience  in  gerontology  and 
other  related  fields.  Eight  positions  are 
open  for  serious  minded  students  at  Little 
Brothers’  two  summer  vacation 
residences  in  Delavan,  Wisconsin  and 
Rochelle,  Illinois,  located  respectively  in 
the  Lake  Geneva  and  Rockford/DeKalb 
areas.  The  nine-week  internships  last  from 
June  16  through  August  29.  Students  whose 
college  and  university  fall  semesters  start 
before  August  29  will  be  allowed  to  return 
early. 

Since  1959,  this  Chicago-based,  volunteer 
non-profit  organization  has  relieved  isola- 
tion and  loneliness  among  elderly  men  and 
women.  Little  Brothers  is  among  the  very 
few  charitable  groups  in  the  country  that 
offers  free  vacations  to  low  income  seniors 
in  urban  centers.  The  summer  vacation 
program  is  just  one  of  the  many  ways  that 
Little  Brothers  focuses  upon  fulfilling  emo- 
tional needs  of  elderly  persons. 

Students  must  have  the  ability  to  reach 
out  to  elderly  people  with  warmth, 
understanding,  and  compassion;  com- 
pleted two  semesters  of  college-level 
courses ; ha ve  a valid  Illinois  or  other  state 
driver’s  license,  and  be  able  to  drive  a van 
with  senior  passengers  (no  special  license 
is  required).  A mandatory  three  day  train- 
ing session  is  also  required  from  May  29  - 
May  31,  which  includes  an  adult  CPR 
course. 

Interns  will  receive  a $1,200  stipend,  free 
room  and  board,  and  use  of  on-grounds 
facilities  (lake,  swimming  pool,  fishing 
pond,  etc.)  during  off-hours.  Some  respon- 
sibilities include  coordinating  and  im- 


LITTLE 

BROTHERS 
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[elderly 

plementing  various  social  activities; 
transporting  seniors  to  and  from  vacation 
sites,  housekeeping,  and  educational 
presentations  on  topics  relevant  to  seniors. 
Little  Brothers  will  also  work  with  colleges 
in  setting  up  credit  hours. 

College  students  interested  in  learning 
more  about  LBFE's  summer  student  in- 
ternships may  send  their  resumes  to: 
Terry  Egan,  LBFE,  13541  Bethel  Road, 
Kings,  Illinois  61045  or  call  (815  ) 562-5722. 


Congratulations 


on  a job 
well  done! 


Frankly  Speaking 


Frankly  Speaking  bf'7/tiC^mriL. 


Urban  Dance  Squad 
invades  America 


It's  a sound  that  touches  the  pulse  of  the 
street.  Urban  Dance  Squad  is  at  the  hard 
core  of  the  new  dance  underground.  Five 
rebels  with  a noise,  delivering  a sonic  at- 
tack that’s  adventurous,  uncompromising 
and  sharp  as  a knife. 

Formed  in  1987,  the  Amsterdam-based 
crew  almost  immediately  started  to  create 
a buzz  all  over  Holland.  With  wild  and 
powerful  stageshows  Urban  dance  Squad 
earned  a name  as  a band-to-watch; 
challenging,  hard  as  hell,  or  as  one  critic 
put  it:  "...like  a musical  guerilla,  with 
machine-gun  rhythms,  whiplash  raps, 
crushing  guitar  riffs,  scratches,  cuts  and 
other  tonal  booby-traps”. 

The  blast  of  noise  was  so  loud  that  the 
Dutch  radio  couldn't  fail  to  notice.  The 
group  made  it's  debut  on  VPRO-radio  with 
15  minute  live  special,  that  captured  the 
raw  power  and  creative  energy  of  five 
musicians.  Unlike  most  rap  crews,  Urbnn 
Dance  Squad  doesn't  use  electronic 
rhythms,  samples  or  pre-recorded  scrat- 
ches. The  Squad,  Magic  Stick,  DNA,  Rude 
Boy,  Silly  Sil,  and  Tres  Manos,  formed  in- 
stead a flesh-and-blood  rhythm  section, 
that  sets  a strong  and  dynamic  backdrop 
for  guitar,  turntables  and  the  raps  of  Rude 
Boy  Remington.  Their  ground  breaking 
new  style  is  the  sound  of  cultures  colliding. 
A sizzling  fusion  of  music,  from  Beefheart 
and  Hendrix  to  state-of-the-art  hip  hop, 
mental,  noise  and  heavy  funk. 

In  January  1988  Urban  Dance  Squad  was 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Noorderslag 


Festival  where  they  played  for  a bouncing 
crowd  and  opened  mouthed  A&K  men 
Ecstatic  reviews  in  the  music  press  follow- 
ed their  appearance  at  the  Poppark 
Festival  '88,  where  Urban  Dunce  Squtul 
featured  prominently  olongsldo  Fishbone 
and  Living  Colour  In  fact  It  was  so  over 
whelming  that  the  promoter  asked  them 
again  for  Poppark  '89  where  they  blew 
bands  like  Firehose  and  24/7  Spyz  off  the 

group  also  did  a national  tour  with 
The  Red  Hot  Chill  Peppers  who's  band- 
members  ended  up  dancing  on  stage  at  a 
show  in  Utrecht,  while  the  Dunce  Squad 
performed  on  explosive  45  minute  set. 

In  July  the  group  left  for  the  States  for 
concerts  in  New  York  (New  Music 
Seminar)  and  Boston  which  resulted  In  of- 
fers from  promoters  there  to  tour  the 
States.  Returning  home,  the  Squad  was 
signed  as  the  support  act  for  David 
Bowie's  Tin  Machine  concert  In  Hollund. 

June  1989  found  Urbun  Dunce  Squud 
recording  21  titles  with  producer  Jean- 
Marie  Aerts  (TC  Motlc  guitarist  and  top 
producer).  Twelve  of  these  titles  ended  up 
on  the  debut-album  entitled:  Mrntul  Floss 
For  The  Globe.  The  album  was  released  in 
Holland  with  BMU/Arlolu  on  October  9. 
The  fabulous  single  "Deeper  Shade  of 
Soul"  followed  Urbnn  Dunce  Squud  has 
since  toured  Holland,  Belgium,  France 
and  Switzerland. 

Urban  Dnncc  Sound  is  now  ready  for 
America ready  for  the  world. 


Theatre  department  events 


One  Act  Plays 

Tuesday  evening,  May  15th  at  7:00  the 
Fine  Arts  Department  will  present  an 
evening  of  one-act  plays.  This  presentation 
is  the  final  for  Speech  109,  Directing  in  the 
Theatre.  Students  Matthew  R.  Horn  and 
Todd  McKennie  and  prior  student,  Nancy 
Chase  will  be  the  directors  of  No  Exit  by 
Jean  Paul-Satre,  Cornered  by  Robert 
Patrick  and  I'm  Herbert  by  Robert  Ander- 
son, respectively.  The  directors  have 
chosen  their  cast  through  the  traditional 
audition  procedure,  will  lead  their  cast 
through  the  interpretation  of  their  roles, 
have  choices  and  decisions  in  all  facets  of 
producing  the  play,  and  have  full  respon- 
sibility of  the  evening's  performance 
under  the  tutelage  of  Dr  Rosaline  Stone 

Cast  members  include  Scott  McClahan, 
Mark  Milkman,  Mary  Weierman  and 
Diana  Lyn  Staton  in  No  Exit;  Heather  Im- 
rie  and  Jeff  Sieracki  in  I’m  Herbert;  Jen- 
nifer Carlson  and  Dave  Packley  in  Cor- 


nered, The  evening  is  tree  to  nil  who  uttend 
and  it  Is  a great  opportunity  for  a 
pleasurable  evening's  entertainment.  The 
plays  will  be  produced  in  the  Theatre  at  K 
Building. 

JJC  Students  Honored 

Three  JJC  students  were  named  to  the 
All-Festival  Cast  at  the  Illinois  Theatre 
Association  Collegiate  Festival  held  last 
March  30  and  31  at  Elmhurst  College 
Those  honored  were  from  the  play  Tin- 
Good  Doctor  by  Nell  Simon  presented  as 
JJC’s  contribution  to  the  festival.  John 
Castillo  was  named  for  his  portrayal  of 
The  Writer,  Jeffrey  Sieracki  for  Cher- 
dyakov,  and  Lori  Wolz  for  Nina. 

Other  JJC  students  given  certificates  of 
participation  were  Kristin  Anderson, 
Robyn  Freeman,  Robert  Locwe,  Todd 
McKennie,  Mark  Milkman,  Anthony 
Morse,  Daniel  Pudelek,  DlanaLynn 
Staton,  Kay  Tipton,  and  Mary  Weierman 


Mystery  Moss 
befuddles  Rice 


University  officials 


Rice  University  officials  are  getting 
ready  to  host  a summit  meeting  of  world 
leaders  in  July,  but  first  have  to  solve  the 
Mystery  of  the  Moss 
The  mystery  arose  when  an  imDortant 
looking  Renaissance  teak  box  was  found  in 
the  Houston  campus's  Founder's  Room 
during  a photo  session  to  promote  next  Ju- 
ly's Western  economic  summit. 

Inside  the  box.  the  discoverers  found 
moss,  twigs  and  leaves  that  generally 
resembled  a large  bird’s  nest. 

"No  one  seems  to  know  what  it's  from," 
reported  Rice  spokeswoman  Kathie 


Krause  The  most  popular  notion,  she  add- 
ed, is  that  it's  the  remains  of  a flower  ar- 
rangement from  some  past  social  galher- 

But  Malcolm  Lovett  Sr.,  son  of  Rice's 
first  president,  thinks  it  could  be  a historic 
artifact  of  what's  left  of  a farm  Rice  ac- 
quired around  the  time  Rice  Institute 
opened  in  1912. 

Since  no  one  knows  for  sure,  officials  are 
afraid  to  throw  the  stuff  away.  Krause 
said  "We’re  hoping  the  publicity  will 
generate  some  answers." 
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Award  winners  announced 


Club  wraps  up 
1990  activities 


Feb.  90  - The  "Return  of  Button 
Mania,"  another  2 day  sale. 

Feb.  90  - Hosted  information  session 
on  GSU.  Alumni  Pat  McQuarrie  and  Joyce 
Kasmer  shared  their  transfer  experiences. 

Feb.  90  - Organized  trip  to  Kankakee 
Community  College  for  the  Juror's  Criti- 
que and  Awards  Presentation  for  the  Il- 
linois Community  College  Juried  Art  Ex- 
hibition. 

Feb.  90  - Worked  with  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  & Activities  to  provide  award  pla- 
ques for  Illinois  Community  College  Ex- 
hibition Awards  of  Excellence. 

Mar.  90  - Donated  manpower  and 
design  expertise  to  aid  the  Athletic  Dept, 
in  decorating  the  Rendlake  Conditioning 
Center. 

Mar.  90  - Sponsored  Mixed  Media 
Demo/Workshop  by  Val  D’Alessio  in  con- 
junction with  her  exhibit  in  the  gallery. 

Mar.  90  - Donated  a banner  to 
publicize  JJC  Blood  Drive. 

Mar.  90  - Sponsored  presentation  by 
Laura  Lynch  on  "How  to  Prepare  for 
Transferring  to  a 4-Year  Institution.” 
Laura  lectured  on  transferring,  UIC  and 
displayed  her  work  in  Design  at  UIC. 

Mar.  90  - Sponsored  trip  to  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago. 

Apr.  90  - Helped  in  coordinating  the 
project  to  redesign  the  mural  on  the 
bridge. 

Apr.  90  - Donated  button  ID's  for  the 
Mary  Lee  Hu  Metals  Workshop. 

Apr.  90  - Sponsored  “Does  Art  Pay?" 
slide  presentation  and  lecture.  Steve  Sher- 
rell  Talks. 


May  90  - "3rd  Annual  Art  Alliance 
Luncheon”.  A delightful  and  festive  occa- 
sion designed  to  recognize  and  honor  our 
faculty,  sponsor,  graduating  art  majors 
and  members  of  the  Art  Alliance. 

May  90  - Hosted  Reception  for 
students,  faculty  and  guests  following  the 
Juror's  Critique  and  Awards  Presentation 
for  the  Students’  Exhibition. 

Throughout  the  year  the  members  of  the 
Art  Alliance  exhibited  One-man  Shows  in 
the  Visual  Arts  display  cases  and  were 
very  active  in  SGA.  Kathy  Kilday  served 
as  Club  Representative  to  SGA  and  worked 
on  the  projects  for  the  Athletic  Dept.  Anna 
Danbury  also  provided  designs  for 
Rendlake  and  covers  for  the  Wordeater. 
Dave  Gardner's  cover  designs  were  also 
selected  for  use  by  the  Wordeater.  Once 
again,  King  of  Button  Mania,  has  been 
Chris  Golding.  His  hard  work  made  the 
sales  a success.  Everyone  involved  in  the 
Art  Alliance  has  worked  together  to  make 
every  activity  an  event  to  remember.  The 
club  also  provided  funding  for  the  Perma- 
nent Collection  thru  donations,  fundraising 
and  SGA  grants. 


Works  included  in  this  exhibition  were 
selected  by  the  juror  from  artwork  com- 
pleted by  JJC  students  in  three  credit 
studio  art  courses.  Cash  awards  were 
given  at  the  juror’s  discretion  to  students 
whose  work  exhibited  outstanding 
achievement. 

The  Juror’s  Critique  and  Presentation 


In  conjunction  with  this  year’s  JJC  Art 
Students'  Juried  Exhibition,  ten  monetary 
awards  were  given  by  the  juror  to  students 
demonstrating  outstanding  ability  in  their 
work.  These  monetary  awards  were  pro- 
vided by  the  JJC  Foundation.  Donations 
for  art  scholarships  and  student  recogni- 
tion awards  have  also  been  made  to  the 
Laura  A.  Sprague  Art  Gallery  by  John  and 
Laura  Kingsbury,  The  A.E.  Staley 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Decatur,  and  several 
anonymous  donors. 

Works  for  sale  are  indicated  by  a price. 

Nine  students  were  selected  by  juror 
Stephen  Lowery  to  receive  a Cash  Award 
and  an  Award  of  Excellence  certificate. 

Debbie  Burk,  Frankfort,  Do  I Really, 
ebony  and  pastel  pencils;  Jean  Lyon,  Mor- 
ris, Desert  Rug,  wool;  Deb  Majetich, 
Joliet,  Fused  Pendant,  sterling,  lace 
agate;  Rebecca  Pester,  Joliet,  Animals, 
plaster,  $50;  Monica  Rebuehr,  Plainfield, 
Trees,  acrylic;  Linda  Sass,  Lockport, 
Brownstone,  oil;  Cheri  L.  Workman, 
Joliet,  Patterns  Noir,  acrylic;  Betty  Bums 
Zacate,  Mokena,  Enchanted  Silver,  cast 
silver;  Eileen  Zanders,  Joliet,  Mask  I, 
mixed  media,  Silver  Linings,  mixed 
media. 

Students  not  receiving  a cash  award,  but 
who  had  work  selected  for  exhibition  by 


Of  Awards  will  be  held  in  the  gallery  on 
Friday,  May  4 at  10:00  a m.  A reception 
hosted  by  Art  Alliance  will  follow  im- 
mediately. The  public  is  cordially  invited 
to  attend  these  activities. 

Please  direct  all  inquiries  to  Joe 
Milosevich,  Gallery  Director,  K0006, 
729-9020  (Ext.  423  or  223). 


the  juror  will  receive  a Certificate  Of 
Recognition  for  their  participation  in  this 
competition. 

Joe  Baltz,  Joliet,  Moon  Over  Joliet, 
watercolor,  $150;  Jack  L.  Brooks, 
Shorewood,  Motion  in  Metal,  chased  cop- 
per, $25;  Merri  Bryce,  Joliet,  Bird  of 
Paradise,  sterling  silver;  Debbie  Burk, 
Frankfort,  September  Morning,  pencil, 
$100,  Kathy’s  Wedding,  sterling  silver;  An- 
na Danbury,  Joliet,  Mowan  I,  plaster,  $50, 
Frust  A.M.,  colored  pencil,  pen  and  ink, 
$75;  Jason  Enger,  Dwight,  Fish  or 
Skeleton,  spray  paint,  marker;  Interna- 
tional Relations,  mixed  media;  David 
Gardner,  Joliet,  Nameless  Few,  oil, 
Rhythmic  Egg,  plaster,  $35;  Marrisha 
Gosciejew,  Lockport,  Bottomless,  clay; 
Derek  Harrington,  Morris,  Endorphin,  pen 
and  ink;  Rave  To  The  Joy  Fantastic,  char- 
coal, pencil. 

Sharon  Hickman,  Joliet,  Come  Fly  With 
Me,  silver,  $110;  Regina  Hutton,  Joliet, 
Untitled,  pencil,  $75;  Caroline  B.  Johnson, 
Morris,  Loom-Shaped  Cacoon  Jacket,  mix- 
ed fibers;  Norma  Keith,  Joliet,  Hand-Dyed 
Silk  Scarf,  silk,  Desert  Sunset  Shawl, 
wool,  Katherine  Kilday,  Channahon,  Un- 
titled, pastel;  Christine  Lopez,  Chan- 
nahon, 1999,  mixed  media;  Janice  Mann- 
ing, Minooka,  Untitled,  clay,  (raku); 
Catherine  F.  Mustari,  Lockport,  Winter 
Sunset,  lace  embossed/anodized  niobium, 
sterling  silver,  and  pearls,  $60. 

Pat  Neff,  Morris,  Brazilian  Treasurer, 
cast  silver  lid/pendant  with  blue  topaz  and 
nickel  box  with  aluminium  mirror,  $100. 
Phyllis  Reich-Potter,  Tinley  Park, 
Scarves,  acrylic;  Jesus  Reyes,  Joliet, 
Mother  And  Child,  plaster;  Chris  Riley, 
Joliet,  Schultz's  Dream,  plaster;  Linda 
Sass,  Lockport,  Letter  From  Italy,  oil; 
Gerald  R.  Scott,  Dwight,  Tea  Bowls  (set  of 
six),  clay  (raku);  Jan  Siemieniec,  Plain- 
field,  Girl  By  The  Attic  Window,  tom 
paper,  spray  paint;  Rick  Stull,  New  Lenox, 
Parrots,  colored  pencil;  Carla  Taylor, 
Minooka,  1880,  pen  and  ink;  Marcie  Voitik, 
Plainfield,  A Spring  Day,  photo-etched 
nugold;  Jan  Wolfgang,  Lockport,  Toad 
Skin,  repousse  copper,  $25;  Cheri  L. 
Workman,  Joliet,  Patterns  Within,  mixed 
media,  $30;  Eileen  Zanders,  Joliet,  Rock 
Bottom,  clay. 
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JJC  Art  Students’ 
1990  Juried  Exhibition 

Juror:  Stephen  Lowery, 
Chairman,  Art  Department, 
Aurora  College 

April  9 - May  4,  1990 

Gallery  Hours 
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6:00  p.m.  - 8:00  p.m. 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  CHICAGO 

Columbia  College  Chicago's 
Theater/Music  Center  continues  its  1989-90 
Mainstage  Season  with  the  musical  drama 
The  Sacrifice,  opening  Sunday,  May  6,  at 
7:00  p.m.  at  the  Getz  Theater,  62  E.  11th 
St.,  Chicago.  The  production  runs  through 
Sunday,  May  13. 

The  Sacrifice,  based  upon  Euripides' 
Iphigenia  at  Aulis,  is  the  dramatic  tale  of 
King  Agamemnon  and  the  sacrifice  he  is 
asked  to  make  of  his  daughter,  Iphigenia, 
to  restore  wind  to  his  soldiers’  sails  for  bat- 
tle during  the  Trojan  War.  The  demand 
traps  Agamemnon  between  love  for  fami- 
ly, pressure  from  rival  generals  and 
restless  soldiers  and  his  own  ambitions. 

Just  as  in  Euripides'  play,  The  Sacrifice 
underscores  the  inevitable  tragedy  and 
losses  of  war,  but  this  production  differs 
from  the  original  by  the  addition  of  a 
musical  score  that  carries  the  plot.  The 
score  is  composed  by  William  Russo, 
director  of  Columbia's  Contemporary 
American  Music  Program. 

Musical  adaptation  is  nothing  new  to 
Russo,  who  has  created  musical  scores  for 
other  classic  stories  including  The 
Shepherds'  Christmas,  The  Bacchae,  An- 
tigone and  Othello.  In  addition  to  directing 
Columbia's  Contemporary  American 
Music  Program,  Russo  is  a composer  and 
teacher  of  international  reputation.  His 
music  has  been  played  by  the  leading  or- 
chestras in  the  United  States,  including  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  Among  the  artists  he 
has  worked  with  are  Duke  Ellington, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Dizzy  Gillespie, 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  Maynard  Ferguson,  Ben- 
ny Carter,  Larry  Adler  and  Stan  Kenton. 
He  has  recorded  more  than  30  albums  and 
his  books  on  jazz  composition  and  or- 


chestration are  the  definitive  texts  in  the 
field. 

Opening  night  performance  is  Sunday, 
May  6,  at  7:00  p.m.,  with  shows  following 
Wednedsay  through  Saturday,  May  9-12,  at 
8:00  p.m.  The  closing  show  is  Sunday,  May 
13,  at  3:00  p.m. 

Opening  night  and  subsequent  shows 
range  from  $6-$10  for  general  admission, 
$3-$5  for  seniors  and  students. 

For  reservations  to  see  The  Sacrifice 
and  subscription  information,  call  the  box 
office  at  (312)  663-9465 


HThe  Theatre  School 
DePaul  University 

The  Theatre  School  Showcase,  DePaul 
University  will  present  A Flea  In  Her  Ear 
by  Georges  Feydeau  and  directed  by  Ric 
Murphy.  Scenery  is  designed  by  Kitty 
Luening,  costumes  are  designed  by  Lissa 
Cunneen,  and  lighting  designed  by  Kevin 
J.  Lawson. 

Feydeau’s  best  known  and  most  popular 
comedy  features  a hilarious  situation  set 
off  by  the  suspicions  of  a devoted  wife.  A 
pair  of  suspenders,  returned  by  the 
management  of  a less-than-reputable  hotel 
to  Monsieur  Chandebise’s  home,  triggers  a 
riotous  chain  of  minunderstandings  and 
mistaken  identity.  Once  the  plot  is  in  mo- 
tion, farce  drives  it  home. 

A Flea  In  Her  Ear  previews  May  8 and  9 
with  a two-week  run  May  10-20,  1990. 

First  week  schedule  is  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  at  7:30  p.m.  with  a 2:00  p.m.  Sun- 
day matinee.  Second  week  schedule  is 
Thursday  through  Saturday  at  7:30  p.m. 
with  a 2:00  p.m.  Sunday  matinee.  A 
student/senior  matinee  will  be  held  Thurs- 
day, May  17,  at  10:00  a.m.  Second  Thurs- 
day evening  performance  features  a post- 
show discussion. 

Performances  are  at  DePaul  Universi- 
ty's Blackstone  Theatre,  60  E.  Balbo  Drive 
in  Chicago.  Discount  parking  is  available, 
with  coupon,  at  the  Allright  Parking  lots  at 
the  Northeast  comer  of  Balbo  and  State, 
the  Southeast  corner  of  8th  and  State,  and 
at  the  Miller  Parking  lot  at  20  East  8th 
Street. 

Preview  tickets  are  $3.50. 
Student/senior  matinee  tickets  are  $4.50. 
Single  ticket  prices  are  $7  Fridays  and 
Saturdays;  $6  Thursdays  and  Sundays; 
and  $4.50  for  students  with  current  iden- 
tification. 

There  is  a $1  discount  on  regular  run 
tickets  for  seniors  (over  60)  and  DePaul 
employees  and  alumni.  Group  rates  are 
available.  VISA,  MasterCard,  Discover 
cards  accepted.  Make  checks  payable  to 
DePaul  University. 

For  information  and  reservations, 
telephone  (312  ) 341-8455. 
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GSU  is  offering  two  May  workshops  on 
alcoholism  and  the  workplace  and  sobriety 
planning. 

"Impact  of  Alcoholism  in  the 
Workplace"  will  meet  from  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m  May  12  and  19  at  Joliet  West  High 
School.  This  course  gives  an  overview  of 
employee  assistance  programming  and 
the  elements  involved  in  this  process. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  practical 
skills  and  applied  knowledge  as  well  as  the 
necessary  supporting  theory.  Students  will 
study  research,  theories  and  their  applica- 
tion in  concrete  organizational  situations. 

This  course  can  be  taken  for  one  credit- 
hour  or  non-credit.  Fees  are  $90  for  non- 
credit, $96.50  for  undergraduate  credit  and 
$105  for  graduate  credit. 

“Sobriety  Planning"  will  meet  from  9 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  May  18  and  19  at  GSU.  This 
course  will  focus  on  the  development  of  a 
structured  recovery  program,  methods  for 
teaching  the  patient  recovery  skills 
necessary  in  maintaining  abstinence, 
responses  and  attitudes  necessary  for 
remission,  and  the  relationship  between 


RIALTO 


Howie  Mandel  performs  his  outrageous 
brand  of  comedy  at  8 p.m.  Friday.  May  11. 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  Mandel  as  a happy- 
go-lucky  Toronto  carpet  salesman  just  10 
years  ago.  A visit  to  Hollywood  and  three 
minutes  of  uproarious  improvisation  at  the 
Comedy  Store’s  amateur  night  launched 
him  into  a career  in  stand-up.  By  1982  he 
was  also  starring  on  the  successful  televi- 
sion series  “St.  Elsewhere"  and  providing 
voices  for  such  popular  characters  as 
"Gismo"  in  "The  Gremlins"  and  "Bunson 
Honeydew"  of  “The  Muppcls." 

Performing  live,  Made!  has  become  the 
master  of  the  lightning  rebuttal  and  has 
starred  in  several  cable  television 
specials.  Tickets  are  $30  and  $25. 

Tickets  for  all  performances  are 
available  at  the  Rialto  ticket  office,  102  N. 
Chicago  Street  in  downtown  Joliet.  To 
charge  by  phone  call  (815  ) 726-6600  or 
Ticketmaster,  (312  ) 902-1500. 

Field  Museum 

The  Smart  Way  To  Have  Fun 

"Remember  The  Children"  extend- 
ed thru  May  28th 

"Remember  The  Children"  tells  the 
story  of  the  Holocaust  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  children.  Visitors  to  the  exhibit 
journey  through  a series  of  recreated  set- 
tings where  children  who  experienced  the 
Holocaust  may  have  lived.  "Remember 
The  Children”  Is  co-sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
and  the  Capital  Children's  Museum  in 
Washington  DC.  The  Chicago  installation 
of  the  exhibit  is  made  possible  through  a 
generous  grant  from  the  Polk  Brothers 
Foundation. 

"Pacific  Encounters:  Island 
Memories  Of  World  War  II"  Thru 

June  3rd,  1990 

World  War  II  swept  into  the  Pacific 
islands  with  incredible  speed  and  force. 
The  story  of  the  massive,  cross  cultural  en- 
counters and  social  disruption  that 
islanders  experienced  during  the  war  is 
documented  through  this  interesting  ex- 
hibition of  70  black-and-white  photos, 
taken  in  the  Pacific  islands  between  1942 
and  1945. 

"Guatemalan  Masks:  The  Pieper 
Collection"  May  5th,  1990-Sept.  3rd. 

"Guatemalan  Masks"  is  a dramatic  ex- 
hibition featuring  more  than  100  masks 
from  the  private  collection  of  Jim  and 
Jeanne  Pieper.  This  exceptional  collection 
represents  the  rich  masking  activities  and 
fiesta  celebrations  that  flourish  in  present- 
day  Guatemala.  The  exhibit  includes  a 
broad  range,  historically  and  thematical- 
ly, of  colorful,  wooden  masks  from 
Guatemala  as  well  as  examples  of  their 
use  through  costumes  and  photographs. 


Alcoholics  Anonymous  <AA)  and  the  pro- 
fessional counselor 

Tuition  for  this  one  credit-hour  course  is 
$95  non-credit,  $116.50  for  undergraduate 
credit  and  $120  for  graduate  credit. 

For  more  information,  or  to  register  for 
these  courses,  contact  the  GSU  Office  of 
Conferences  and  Workshops  at  (708) 
534-5000,  extension  2484. 
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"Bestlarium"  Thru  July  8th,  1990 

"Bcstlarlum”  highlights  50  black  and 
white  photographs  that  reflect 
photographer  Flor  Garduno's  interest  In 
the  traditions  of  her  native  Mexico.  One 
important  tradition  captured  In  these 
photos  is  the  role  played  by  animals  in  the 
lives  of  Mexican  people  und  the  underlying 
belief  that  all  human  beings  are  born  with 
an  animal  as  a spiritual  twin. 

"Inside  Ancient  Egypt"  Permanent 
Exhibit 

Field  Museum  presents  the  most 
dramatic  exhibit  ever  created  to  toll  the 
story  of  the  mysterious  world  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  "Inside  Ancient  Egypt" 
offers  visitors  the  only  opportunity  outside 
of  Egypt  itself  to  enter  and  explore  a life- 
size  Egyptian  mastaba  tomb.  The  exhibit 
features  1,400  rare  artifacts  and  priceless 
treasures  from  the  Field  Museum's  collec- 
tions spanning  the  history  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian civilization  from  5,000  BC  to  300  AD. 

“Families  At  Work:  Strategies 
For  Rearing  Young"  Permanent  Ex- 
hibit 

Family  members  of  all  ages  enjoy  this 
innovative  exhibit  that  deals  with  Issues  of 
parenting,  and  explores  ways  in  which 
human  and  animal  parents  world-wide 
care  for  their  young.  The  exhibit  space  In- 
corporates a play  area  for  pre-school  age 
children.  The  play  area  is  equipped  with 
childproof  furnishings,  and  a variety  of 
toys,  games,  and  books. 

Hall  Interpretive  Program 

Thursdays  thru  Sundays 

Hall  Interpreters,  stationed  by  bright 
yellow  banners  located  throughout  the 
Museum's  galleries,  Introduce  visitors  to 
interesting  hands-on  activities  from 
discovering  fossils  in  the  floor  to  learning 
about  right-handed  seashclls.  Consult  the 
"Field  Notes"  boards  at  the  Museum's  en- 
trances for  specific  activities  and  loca- 
tions. This  program  is  partially  supported 
by  the  Joyce  Foundation  and  the  Lloyd  A. 
Fry  Foundation 


sports  

JJC  tennis  team  begins  season 


'Whole  New  Look" 


by  Tony  Melton 

The  Joliet  Junior  College  tennis  team 
began  the  1990  season  with  a whole  new 
look.  With  only  one  returnee  from  last 
year's  team  that  went  10-3,  coach  Tim 
Vanderwall  would  have  to  depend  on  a 
group  of  transfers  and  new  faces  to  lead 
them  on  their  Road  to  Texas  (site  of  the 
junior  college  championships). 

John  Sparlin,  a Plainfield  graduate, 
returns  after  a very  successful  1989  as  the 
only  member  from  that  team.  But,  he  is 
not  the  only  one  with  experience.  Alex  Ben- 
net,  a transfer  from  St.  Francis,  played  in 
spring  for  the  Saints.  He  is  joined  by  his 
Joliet  West  High  School  teammate  Tom 
Klover.  Tom  is  also  a transfer  student, 
returning  from  a year  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Another  West  graduate,  Chris 
Long,  is  playing  tennis  for  the  first  time 
after  spending  two  years  at  Juco. 

Four  of  the  players  spent  1989  at 
Romeoville  High  School.  Scotto  Riley 
played  for  four  years  and  was  joined  by 
Tony  Melton  and  Bob  Sanchez  who  each 
played  two.  Jim  Melton,  a former  baseball 
player,  is  playing  for  the  first  time. 

Two  other  new  faces  round  out  the  team. 
Jeff  "Fireball"  Van  Ecyk,  a Lincoln  Way 
grad,  is  playing  for  his  first  year  as  a 
sophomore  at  Juco.  And  Craig  Morrison, 
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Dodge 


Headed  for  conference 


another  first  time  player  from  Peotone, 
completes  the  team  of  10. 

The  Wolves  opened  up  their  season  at 
home  against  Kankakee,  one  of  the 
rougher  teams  on  their  schedule.  They 
played  well  although  eventually  losing  5-4. 
Riley  (6-0, 6-3)  and  Sanchez  (6-3.1-6.7-6) 
posted  singles'  victories  while 
Sparlin/Klover  (6-4, 6-3)  and  Van 
Ecyk/Sanchez  (6-4,3-2ret.)  scored  doubles' 
victories. 

After  a rainout,  they  opened  conference 
play  on  the  road  at  Triton.  Against  only 
three  eligible  players  it  was  an  easy  sweep 
for  Juco,  94).  Sparlin  (6-1, 6-1),  Riley 
(6-4, 6-2),  and  Long  (6-2, 6-2),  defeated  the 
eligible  singles’  players.  And  Riley/Ben- 
net  (6-0, 6-0)  got  their  first  victory  against 
their  only  doubles'  team. 

Then  after  another  rainout,  they  opened 
their  home  conference  schedule  at  the 
Lockport  Tennis  Club  against  Harper. 
Again  the  visitors  were  suffering  from 
lack  of  players,  with  only  five  showing.  It 
was  another  sweep,  9-0.  Bennet  (6-1, 6-2), 
Klover  (7-5, 6-2),  Sparlin  (6-1, 6-1),  Riley 
(6-0, 6-1),  and  Long  (6-2, 7-6, 7-5)  all  posted 
victories  in  singles.  Sparlin/Clover 
(7-5, 6-1)  and  Riley/Bennet  (6-0, 6-1)  also 
contributed  doubles'  victories  to  complete 
a string  of  18  straight  conference  wins. 


by  Tony  Melton 

The  Joliet  Junior  College  tennis  team 
enters  the  conference  tournament  this 
week  in  a bit  of  a slump.  They  have  lost 
eight  of  their  last  nine  after  starting  out 
3-1,  and  they  ended  the  conference  season 
with  a 2-4  record. 

The  slide  started  with  a 9-0  thrashing  by 
the  powerhouse  of  the  conference,  College 
of  DuPage.  They  were  without  one  of  their 
starters,  Tom  Klover,  but  the  match  was 
never  in  doubt. 

Next,  it  was  a home  match  against 
Moraine  Valley.  Again,  the  Wolves  tasted 
defeat,  losing  3-6.  John  Sparlin  (6-2,6-2) 
and  Chris  Long  (7-5, W)  posted  singles' 
victories,  and  Sparlin/Klover  (6-1 ,6-2)  ad- 
ded a doubles'  victory,  but  it  wasn’t 
enough. 

Rock  Valley  came  to  Joliet  the  next  day 
against  the  suddenly  slumping  Wolves  and 
kept  them  on  their  skid  with  a 7-2  victory. 
John  Sparlin  figured  in  both  wins  with  a 
6-3, 6-2  in  singles,  and  teaming  with  Klover 
for  a 6-4,  win  on  a game  called  in  the  se- 
cond set. 

Then  it  was  on  to  Kankakee  who  the 
Wolves  had  hosted  earlier  in  the  season 
and  given  a pretty  good  scare.  This  time  it 
was  a different  story.  Kankakee  rolled  to  a 
8-1  win  thus  extending  the  losing  streak  to 
four.  The  only  winner  was  Tony  Melton 
13-6,6-2,6-4)  in  his  second  singles  start. 

The  streak  hit  five  as  Juco  headed  on  a 
roadtrip  to  Illinois  Valley.  They  lost  again, 
this  time  3-6,  to  end  their  conference 
season.  Sparlin  (6-3, 6-4)  and  T.  Melton 
(64), 6-3)  won  in  singles.  And,  the  brother 
combo  of  Jim  and  Tony  Melton  (64), 6-3) 
won  at  doubles. 

The  streak  finally  came  to  an  end  as 
Juco  hosted  Lincoln.  This  time  coach 
Vanderwall  went  home  happy  for  the  first 
time  in  weeks  as  they  posted  a 6-3  win. 
Sparlin  (6-4, 6-3),  Riley  (6-4, 6-1),  Long 
(6-2, 6-3),  and  Bennet  (6-1, 7-6),  returning 
from  an  ankle  injury,  all  won  at  singles. 
Then  they  closed  out  the  match  with 
doubles'  victories  by  Sparlin/Klover 
(64), 6-1)  and  Bennet/Riley  (6-3, 6-4). 

But  the  fun  didn't  last  long  as  they 
started  on  a two  and  a half  hour  haul  to 
Sauk  Valley.  The  win  streak  ended  at  one 
as  they  lost  4-5.  Klover  (7-5,64))  and  T. 


Melton  (6-3, 6-1)  won  their  singles.  And, 
Bennet/Klover  (3-6, 6-3, 7-5)  and  J 
Melton/ Van  Eck  (6-1 ,6-3)  won  at  doubles 
as  Joliet  came  up  just  short. 

Then  came  the  final  tune-up  before  the 
conference  tourney.  They  traveled  to 
South  Suburban  for  horrid  conditions 
which  forced  them  inside  to  complete  the 
match.  That  didn't  help  at  all  as  they  left 
with  a loss,  3-6.  All  the  victories  came  in 
singles  as  Klover  (6-7, 6-4, 7-5),  Long 
(6-4, 1-6, 6-4),  and  T.  Melton  (7-5, 6-2)  got  the 

Good  luck  at  conference! 


Students 

organize... 

Continued  from  page  1 
of  the  National  Coalition  for  Universities  in 
the  Public  Interest  (NCUPI),  gave  the 
opening  speech  on  "Race,  Class,  and 
Gender  in  Higher  Education." 

"These  institutions  have  dived  into  a 
corporate  vat. ..they’re  greedy,"  Minsky 
told  the  students. 

"Education  is  a right,"  Marley  main- 
tained, calling  for  students  at  different 
campuses  to  cooperate  in  fighting  tuition 
increases  and  cuts  in  aid. 

Just  10  years  ago,  Marley  noted,  80  per- 
cent of  financial  aid  was  granted  to 
students,  meaning  they  would  not  have  to 
repay  it.  Today,  less  than  40  percent  is 
granted.  The  rest  is  loaned. 

About  30  students  from  Howard,  Bowling 
Green  and  Kent  State  Universities,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  the  universities  of  Ohio  and  Texas  at 
Austin  joined  the  Oberlin  students. 

“We’re  not  working  to  build  just  one 
organization,  but  a movement  where  all 
the  groups  can  get  involved,"  Said 
NCUPI’s  Rich  Cowan. 

Victoria  Chanse,  a reporter  for  the 
Oberlin  Review,  contributed  to  this  story. 


Bigger  and  better  than  ever 

Summer  Classes 
at  CSF 

* More  course  offerings 

* More  evening  classes 

* More  new  courses 

* More  to  interest  you 

* Less  tuition  (Reduced  summer  rate) 
Classes  begin  May  2 land  June  18 

Call  today  for  a summer  school  schedule 

(815)  740-3400 

4BkCoUege_of 
WSt.  Francis 
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